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THE LITTLE EVENING TRAIN 


Maigret surveyed his fellow passengers with large, sullen eyes and, 
without meaning to, assumed that stuck-up, self-important look 
people put on when they have spent mindless hours in the 
compartment of a train. Then, well before the train began to slow 
down as it approached a station, men in large, billowing overcoats 
started to emerge from their various cells each clutching a leather 
briefcase or a suitcase, in order to take up their positions in the 
corridor. There they stood, one hand casually gripping the brass rod 
across the window, without apparently paying the slightest 
attention to their traveling companions. 


Huge raindrops were making horizontal streaks across this 
particular train window. Through the transparent, watery glass the 
superintendent saw the light from a signal box shatter into a 
thousand pointed beams, for it was now dark. Lower down, he 
glimpsed streets laid out in straight lines, glistening like canals, 
rows of houses which all looked exactly the same, windows, 
doorsteps, pavements and, in the midst of this universe, a solitary 
human figure, a man in a hooded cloak hurrying somewhere or 
other. 


Slowly and carefully, Maigret filled his pipe. In order to light it, 
he turned towards the procession of people in the corridor. Four or 
five passengers who, like himself, were waiting for the train to stop 
so that they could slip away into the deserted streets or quickly 
make their way to the station buffet, were standing between him 
and the end of the corridor. Among them, he recognized a pale face 
which immediately turned the other way. 


It was none other than old Cadaver! 


First of all, the superintendent groaned: 


aHeas pretended not to see me, the idiot.a 


Then he frowned. Why on earth would Inspector Cavre be going 
to Saint-Aubin-les-Marais? 


The train slowed down and pulled into Niort station. Maigret 
stepped on to the cold and wet platform and called a porter: 


aCan you tell me how to get to Saint-Aubin, please?a 
aTake the 20:17 train on platform 34/4 


He had half an hour to wait. After a brief visit to the 
gentlemenas lavatory, which was right at the end of the platform, 
he pushed open the door of the station buffet and walked over to 
one of the many unoccupied tables. He then sat wearily on a chair 
and settled down to wait in the dusty light. 


Old Cadaver was there, at the other end of the room, sitting as 
Maigret was, at a table with no cloth on it, and once again he 
pretended he had not seen the superintendent. 


Cavre was his real name, Justin Cavre, but he had been known 
as old Cadaver for twenty years and everyone at the Police 
Judiciaire used this nickname when referring to him. 


He looked ridiculous sitting stiffly in his corner and shifting 
from one uncomfortable position to another in order not to catch 
Maigretds eye. He knew the superintendent had seen him, that was 
certain. Skinny, sallow-skinned, his eyelids red, he made one think 
of those schoolboys who skulk peevishly at the edge of the 
playground and pretend they do not want to play with the rest of 
the class, although in reality they long to join in the fun. 


Cavre was just that sort of person. He was intelligent. He was 
probably the most intelligent man Maigret had come across in the 
police force. They were both about the same age. If the truth were 
known, Cavre was a little more experienced and, had he persevered, 
he could well have become a superintendent before Maigret. 


Why was it that even as a young man he already seemed to 
carry the burden of some kind of curse on his narrow shoulders? 


Why did he give them all black looks, as if he thought each and 
every one of them was going to do him down? 


aOld Cadaver has just begun his novenaa/a 


It was an expression one often used to hear at the Quai des 
OrfA’vres years ago. At the slightest provocation, or sometimes for 
no reason at all, Inspector Cavre would suddenly begin a course of 
silence and mistrust, a restorative of hatred, one might say. For a 
week at a time he would not say a word to anyone. Sometimes, his 
colleagues would catch sight of him chuckling to himself as though 
he had seen through their supposedly evil schemes. 


Very few people knew why he had suddenly left the police force. 
Maigret himself did not learn the facts until some time afterwards 
and had felt very sorry for him. 


Cavre loved his wife with the jealous, consuming passion of a 
lover rather than in a husbandly way. What exactly he found so 
beguiling about that vulgar woman who had all the aggressive 
characteristics of a demimondaine or a bogus film star, one could 
only surmise. Nevertheless, the fact remained that it was because of 
her that he had committed serious offenses in the course of his 
career in the force. Ugly discoveries concerning payments of money 
had sealed his fate. One evening, Cavre had emerged from the Chief 
of Policeas office with his head down and his shoulders hunched. A 
few months later, he was known to have set up a private detective 
agency above a stamp shop in the Rue Drouot. 


People were having dinner, each customer wrapped in his own 
aura of boredom and silence. Maigret finished his half pint of beer, 
wiped his mouth, picked up his suitcase and walked past his former 
colleague. He had been less than two yards away from his table, but 
Cavre had continued to stare down at a patch of spit on the floor. 


The little train, looking black and wet, was already at platform 
3. Maigret climbed into a cold, damp compartment of the old- 
fashioned type and tried in vain to shut the window properly. 


People were walking to and fro on the platform outside and the 
superintendent heard other familiar sounds. The carriage door 


opened two or three times and a head looked in. Each passenger 
was trying desperately to find an empty compartment. Whenever 
one of them caught sight of Maigret, the door shut again. 


Once the train had started to move, the superintendent went out 
into the corridor to close a window which was causing a draft. As 
he did so, he saw, in the compartment next to his, Inspector Cavre, 
who this time was pretending to be asleep. 


There was nothing to be alarmed about. It was idiotic to keep 
brooding on this strange coincidence. Besides, the whole affair was 
nonsense and Maigret wished he could extricate himself from his 
promise with a mere shrug of the shoulders. 


What difference did it make to him if Cavre was also going to 
Saint-Aubin? 


In the darkness outside the carriage windows, through which the 
dot of a light on the side of the road could occasionally be seen, the 
headlights of a passing car would flash by or, looking even more 
mysterious and inviting, the yellowish rectangle of a window. 


The examining magistrate BrA@jon, a charming, good-natured, 
rather shy man full of old-world courtesy, had repeatedly said to 
him: 


aMy brother-in-law Naud will meet you at the station. Iave told 
him youare coming.a 


And Maigret could not help thinking as he drew on his pipe: 
aBut what on earth can old Cadaver be up to?a 


The superintendent was not even on an official case. BrA@jon, 
with whom he had worked so often, had sent him a short note 
asking him if he would be good enough to pop into his office for a 
few moments. 


It was the month of January. It was raining in Paris as it was in 
Niort. It had been raining for more than a week and the sun had not 
once come out. The lamp on the desk in the examining magistrateds 
office had a green shade. While Monsieur BrA@jon was talking and 


constantly cleaning the lenses of his spectacles as he did so, Maigret 
reflected that he, too, had a green lampshade in his office, but that 
the one he was looking at now was ribbed like a melon. 


aajam so sorry to bother youd especially as itas not a 
professional mattera|Do sit downa|But of coursea|A cigar?a|/ You 
may perhaps know that my wifeds maiden name is Lecata|It doesnat 
mattera|Thatas not what I want to discussa|My sister, Louise 
BrA@©jon, became Madame Naud when she marrieda!a 


It was late. People in the street outside, on looking up at the 
gloomy faA§ade of the forbidding Palais de Justice and seeing the 
light on in the examining magistrateds office, would no doubt think 
that serious issues were being debated up there. 


And one had such a strong impression of authority when one 
saw Maigretas bulky figure and thoughtful countenance that no one 
could possibly have guessed what he was thinking about. 


In actual fact, as he listened with half an ear to what the 
examining magistrate with the goatee beard was telling him, he was 
thinking about the green lampshade in front of him, about the one 
in his own office, how attractive the ribbed shade was, and how he 
would get one like it for himself. 


aYou can understand the situationa|A small, a tiny villagea/ You 
will see for yourselfa|Itas miles from anywhereda/The jealousy, the 
envy, the unwarranted malicea|My brother-in-law is a charming 
person, and sincere tooa|As for my niece, sheds just a childa/|If you 
agree, [all arrange for you to have a weeks leave of absence. My 
entire family will be indebted to you, anda|anda;a 


That was how he had become involved in a stupid venture. 
What exactly had the little examining magistrate told him? He was 
still provincial in his outlook and like all provincials he let himself 
be carried away by local gossip about families whose names he 
pronounced as if they were of historical importance. 


His sister, Louise BrA@jon, had married Etienne Naud. The 
examining magistrate had added, as if the whole world had heard 
of him: 


AThe son of SA©bastien Naud, you understand?a 


Now, SA©bastien Naud was quite simply a stout cattle dealer 
from the village of Saint-Aubin which was tucked away in the heart 
of the VendA@©e fenland. 


aEtienne Naud is related, on his motherds side, to the best 
families in the district.4 


That was all very well. But what of it? 


aThey live about a mile outside the village and their house 
almost touches the railway lined|the one that runs between Niort 
and Fontenay-le-Comtea|About three weeks ago, a local boyafrom 
quite a good family, too, at any rate on his motherds side as sheds a 
Pelcauawas found dead on the tracksa|At first, everybody thought it 
was an accident, and I still think it wasa|But since then, rumor has 
ita; Anonymous letters have been sent arounda|In a nutshell, my 
brother-in-law is now in a terrible state as people are accusing him 
almost openly of having killed the boya|He wrote me a somewhat 
garbled letter about ita|I then wrote to the Director of Public 
Prosecutions in Fontenay-le-Comte for more detailed information, 
as Saint-Aubin comes under the jurisdiction of Fontenay. Contrary 
to what I expected, I discovered that the accusations were rather 
serious and that it will be difficult to avoid an official inquirya|That 
is why, my dear superintendent, I have taken it upon myself to 
contact you, purely as a frienda|a 


The train stopped. Maigret wiped the condensation from the 
window and saw a tiny station with just one light, one platform and 
one solitary railwayman who was running along the side of the 
train and already blowing his whistle. A carriage door slammed 
shut and the train set off again. But it was not the door of the next- 
door compartment which Maigret had heard closing. Inspector 
Cavre was still there. 


Now and then, Maigret would glimpse a farm, near by or in the 
distance, but always beneath him as he peered through the window, 
and whenever he saw a light it would invariably be reflected in a 
pool of water, as if the train were skirting the edge of a lake. 


aSaint-Aubin!4 


He got out. Three people in all got off the train: a very old lady 
with a cumbersome, black wicker basket, Cavre and Maigret. In the 
middle of the platform stood a very tall, very large man, wearing 
leather gaiters and a leather jacket. It was obviously Naud, for he 
was looking hesitantly about him. His brother-in-law the examining 
magistrate had told him Maigret would be arriving that night. But 
which of the two men who had got out of the train was Maigret? 


First of all, he walked towards the thinner of the two men. His 
hand was already moving upwards to touch his hat; his mouth was 
slightly open, ready to ask the strangerds name in a faltering voice. 
But Cavre walked straight past, haughtily, as if to say with a 
knowing look: 


altas not me. Itas the other chap.a 


The examining magistrateds brother-in-law abruptly changed 
direction. 


aSuperintendent Maigret, I believe? Iam sorry I did not 
recognize you straightaway. Your photograph is so often in the 
papers. But in this little backwater, you knowa|a 


He had taken it upon himself to carry Maigretas suitcase and as 
the superintendent was hunting in his pocket for his ticket, he said 
as he steered him, not towards the station exit but towards the level 
crossing: 


aDonat worry about thata/a 
And turning to the station master, he cried: 
AGood evening, Pierrea|a 


It was still raining. A horse harnessed to a pony trap was tied to 
a ring. 


aPlease climb upa|The road is virtually impassable for cars in 
this weather.a 


Where was Cavre? Maigret had seen him disappear into the 
darkness. He had a strong desire to follow him, but it was too late. 
Moreover, would it not have looked extremely odd, so soon upon 
his arrival, to leave his host in the lurch and go off in hot pursuit of 
another passenger? 


There was no sign of an actual village. Just a single lamp-post 
about a hundred yards from the station, standing by some tall trees. 
At this point, a road seemed to open out. 


aPut the coat over your legs. Yes, you must. Even with the coat 
your knees will get wet, for wedre going against the winda|My 
brother-in-law wrote me a long letter all about youa|I feel 
embarrassed that he has involved someone like you in such an 
unimportant mattera, You have no idea what country folk are 
likea/a 


He let the end of his whip dangle over the horseds rump. The 
wheels of the pony trap sank deep into the black mud as they drove 
along the road which ran parallel to the railway line. On the other 
side, lanterns threw a hazy light over a kind of canal. 


A human figure suddenly appeared on the road as if from 
nowhere. A man holding his jacket over his head moved out of the 
way as the pony trap came nearer. 


AGood evening, Fabien!4 cried out Etienne Naud in the same 
way as he had hailed the station master, like a country squire who 
calls everyone by his Christian name, a man who knows everyone in 
the neighborhood. 


But where the devil could Cavre be? Try as he might to put the 
matter out of his mind, Maigret could think of nothing else. 


als there a hotel in Saint-Aubin?4 he asked. 
His companion roared with laughter. 


aThereds no question of your staying in a hotel! We have plenty 
of room at home. Your room is ready. Weave arranged to have 
dinner an hour later than usual as I thought you wouldnat have had 


anything to eat on your journey. I hope you were wise enough not 
to have dinner at the station buffet in Niort? We live very simply, 
howeverala 


Maigret could not have cared less how they lived or what sort of 
welcome he received. He had Cavre on the brain. 


alad like to know if the man who got out of the train with mea|a 
al donat know who he was,a Etienne Naud hurriedly declared. 


Why did he reply in such a fashion? It was not the answer to 
Maigretds question. 


alad like to know if heall have managed to find somewhere to 
stayaja 


alndeed! I donat know what my brother-in-law has been telling 
you about this part of the world. Now that heads living in Paris he 
probably looks upon Saint-Aubin as an insignificant little hamlet. 
But, my dear chap, it is almost a small town. You havenat seen any 
of it yet because the station is a little way from the center. There 
are two excellent inns, the Lion daOr, run by Monsieur Taponnier, 
old FranA§ois as everyone calls him, and just opposite thereds the 
HAtel des Trois Mules4|Well! Weare nearly homed'That light you 
can seea|Yesa|Thatas our humble dwellinga|a 


Needless to say, the tone of voice in which he spoke made it 
abundantly clear that it was a large house and, sure enough, it was 
a large, low, solid-looking building with the lights on in four 
windows on the ground floor. Outside, in the middle of the 
faA8ade, an electric lamp shone like a star and gave light to any 
visitor. 


Behind the house, there was presumably a large courtyard with 
stables around the edge so that one would occasionally catch the 
warm, sweet smell of the horses within. A farmhand rushed up 
immediately to lead in the horse and trap, the door of the house 
opened and a maid came forward to take the travelerds luggage. 


aHere we are, then! Itas not very far, you seea|At the time the 


house was built, no one foresaw unfortunately that the railway line 
would one day pass virtually beneath our windows. You get used to 
it, admittedly, and in fact there are very few trains, buta;}Do come 
ina|Give me your coata|a 


At that precise moment, Maigret was thinking: 
aHe has talked non-stop.a 


And then he could not think at all for a moment because too 
many thoughts were assailing him and a totally new atmosphere 
was Closing in on him in an ever tighter net. 


The passageway was wide and paved with gray tiles, its walls 
paneled in dark wood up to a height of about six feet. The electric 
light was enclosed in a lantern of colored glass. A large oak 
staircase with a red stair carpet and heavy, well-polished banisters 
led up to the second floor. A pleasing aroma of wax polish, of 
casseroles simmering in the kitchen pervaded the whole house and 
Maigret caught a whiff of something else too, that bitter-sweet smell 
which for him was the very essence of the country. 


But the most remarkable feature of the house was its stillness, a 
stillness which seemed to be eternal. It was as if the furniture and 
every object in this house had remained in the same place for 
generations, as if the occupants themselves, as they went in and out 
of the rooms, were observing special rites which hurled defiance at 
anything unforeseen. 


AWould you like to go up to your room for a moment before we 
eat? Itas a family occasion, you understand. We shanat stand on 
ceremonya|a 


The master of the house pushed open a door and two people 
rose to their feet simultaneously. Maigret was ushered into a warm, 
homely drawing-room. 


aThis is Superintendent Maigreta|My wifea|a 


_She had the same deferential air about her as her brother 
BrA@©jon, the examining magistrate, the same courteousness so 


characteristic of a sound bourgeois up-bringing, but for a second 
Maigret thought he detected something harder, sharper in her 
countenance. 


al am appalled my brother has asked you to come all this way in 
weather like thisa!a 


As if the rain made any difference to the journey or was of any 
importance in the circumstances! 


aMay I introduce you to a friend of ours, superintendent: Alban 
Groult-Cotelle. I expect my brother-in-law mentioned his name to 
youa a 


Had the examining magistrate mentioned him? Perhaps he had. 
Maigret had been so preoccupied thinking about the green ribbed 
lampshade! 


aHow do you do, superintendent. Iam a great admirer of 
yoursa|a 


Maigret was tempted to reply: 

aWell, Iam not of yours.a 

For he could not abide people like Groult-Cotelle. 
AWould you like to serve the porto, Louise?a 


The glasses were on a table in the drawing-room which was 
softly lit with few, if any, sharp lines. The chairs were old, most of 
them upholstered; the rugs were all in neutral or faded colors. A cat 
lay stretched out on the hearth in front of the log fire. 


aDo sit downa|Our neighbor Groult-Cotelle is having dinner 
with usa|a 


Whenever his name was mentioned, Groult-Cotelle would bow 
pretentiously, like a nobleman among commoners who takes it 
upon himself to behave as if he were in a salon. 


aThey insist on laying a place at their table for an old recluse 


like meala 


A recluse, yes, and probably a bachelor too. One could not say 
why one sensed this, but one sensed it all the same. He was stuck- 
up, a good-for-nothing who was well satisfied with his peculiar 
notions and eccentric behavior. 


The fact that he was not a count or a marquis, that he did not 
even have a adea in front of his name, must have been a 
considerable source of annoyance. All the same, he did have an 
affected Christian name, Alban, which he so liked to hear, and an 
equally pretentious double-barreled surname to go with it. 


He was a tall, lean man of about forty and he obviously thought 
this leanness gave him an aristocratic bearing. The dusty look he 
had about him, in spite of the care with which he dressed, his dull 
face and bald forehead gave Maigret the impression he did not have 
a wife. His clothes were elegant, subtle and unusual in color; 
seeming never to have been new, they did not look as if they would 
ever become old or threadbare either. The garments he wore were 
part of his character and never changed. Whenever Maigret met 
him subsequently, he would always be wearing the same greenish 
colored jacket, very much in the style of the country gentleman, 
and the same horseshoe tiepin on a white ribbed cotton tie. 


al hope the journey wasnat too tiring, superintendent? inquired 
Louise BrA@jon, as she handed him a glass of porto. 


And Maigret, firmly seated in an armchair that sagged beneath 
his weight, much to the distress of the mistress of the house, was 
prey to so many different emotions that his mind became rather 
blunted and for part of the evening his hosts must have thought him 
somewhat slow-witted. 


First of all, there was the house, which was the very prototype 
of the house he had dreamed of so often, with its comforting walls 
round which hung air as thick as solid matter. The framed portraits 
reminded him of the examining magistrateds lengthy discourse 
about the Nauds, the BrA@jons, the La Noues, for the BrA@jons 
were connected with the La Noues through their mother. One 
would have liked to imagine that all these serious-looking and 


rather stiff faces were oneds own ancestors. 


Judging from the smells coming from the kitchen, an elaborate 
meal was about to be served. Someone was carefully laying the 
table in the dining-room next door, for the clinking of china and cut 
glass could be heard. In the stable, the farmhand was rubbing down 
the mare and two long rows of reddish-brown cows were chewing 
the cud in their stalls. 


The house embodied the peace of God, order and virtue, and at 
the same time was the very expression of the petty habits and faults 
of simple families living encompassed lives. 


Etienne Naud, tall and broad-shouldered, with a ruddy 
complexion and goggle eyes, looked cordially round him as if to 
say: 


aLook at me!4|Sincerea|kinda|a 


The good-natured giant. The perfect master of the house. The 
perfect father. The man who cried out from his pony trap: 


AGood evening, Pierread|Good evening, Fabiena|a 


His wife smiled shyly in the shadow of the huge fellow, as if to 
apologize for his taking up so much space. 


aWill you forgive me for a moment, superintendenta|a 


Of course. He had been expecting it. The charming mistress of 
the house always goes into the kitchen to have a last look at the 
preparations for dinner. 


Even Alban Groult-Cotelle was predictable. Looking as if he had 
just stepped out of an engraving, he was the very picture of the 
more refined, the better-bred, the more intelligent friend, indeed 
the epitome of the old family friend with his faintly condescending 
airs. 


aYou seea|4 was written all over his face. ATheyare decent 
people, perfect neighborsa/You canat talk philosophy with them, 
but apart from that, they make you feel very much at home and 


youall see their Burgundy is genuine enough and their brandy 
worth praisinga|a 


ADinner is served, madamea|a 
AWould you like to sit on my right, superintendent? |a 


But where was the note of anxiety in all this? For the examining 
magistrate had certainly been very concerned when he sent for 
Maigret. 


aYou see,a he insisted, aI know my brother-in-law, just as I 
know my sister and niece. Anyway, youall see them for 
yourselfa|But all this doesnat alter the fact that this odious 
accusation is increasing in substance day by day, to the point of 
forcing the Department of the Public Prosecutor to investigate the 
matter. My father was the notary in Saint-Aubin for forty years, 
having taken over the practice from his fathera|Theyall show you 
our family house in the middle of the towna|I have got to the stage 
where I ask myself how such a blind hatred could have arisen in so 
short a time. It is steadily gaining ground and is threatening to 
wreck the lives of innocent peoplea|My sister has never been very 
robusta|Sheas highly-strung and suffers from insomnia. The 
slightest problem upsets her.a 


But one would never have guessed that the people present were 
involved in such a drama. Everything led one to believe that 
Maigret had merely been asked to a good dinner and a game of 
bridge. While the skylarks were being served, the superintendentas 
hosts explained at great length how the peasants from the fens 
caught them at night by dragging nets over the meadows. 


But why was their daughter not there? 


AMy niece, GeneviA’ve,4 the examining magistrate had said, Ais 
a perfect young lady, the like of which you only read about in 
novels nowa|a 


This was not, however, what the person or persons writing the 
anonymous letters thought, nor for that matter what most of the 
locals thought, for it was GeneviA’ ve they were accusing, after all. 


Maigret was still puzzled by the story he had heard from 
BrA@jon, for it was so out of keeping with the scene before him! 
Rumor had it that Albert Retailleau, the young man found dead on 
the railway line, was GeneviA’veds lover. It was even said that he 
came to her house two or three times a week and spent the night in 
her room. 


Albert had no money. He was barely twenty years old. His father 
had worked in the Saint-Aubin dairy and had died as a result of a 
boiler exploding. His mother lived on a pension which the dairy had 
been obliged to give her in recompense. 


aAlbert Retailleau did not commit suicide,d declared his friends. 
aHe enjoyed the pleasures of life too much. And even if he had been 
drunk, as is claimed to be the case, he would not have been so 
stupid as to cross the railway line when a train was coming.a 


The body had been found more than five hundred yards away 
from the Naudsa house, about halfway between it and the station. 


There was nothing wrong in that, but it was now rumored that 
the boyds cap had been found in the reeds along the edge of the 
canal, much nearer the Naudsa house. 


There was yet another, even more doubtful story in circulation. 
It seemed that someone had visited Madame Retailleau, the mother 
of the boy, a week after her sonds death, and had apparently seen 
her hurriedly hide a wad of 1,000-franc notes. She had never been 
known to have such a large sum of money before. 


alt is a pity, superintendent, that you have made your first visit 
to our part of the world in wintertimeajIt is so pretty around here in 
the summer that the district is known as 4Green Veniceaa|Youall 
have some more of the pullet, wonat you?a 


And Cavre? What was Inspector Cavre up to in Saint-Aubin? 


Everyone ate and drank too much. It was too hot in the dining- 
room. Sluggishly, they all returned to the drawing-room and sat 
around the crackling log fire. 


al insista|I know youare particularly fond of your pipe, but you 
must have a cigara|a 


Were they trying to lull him to sleep? But that was a ridiculous 
thought. They were decent sorts. That was all there was to it. The 
examining magistrate in Paris must have exaggerated the situation. 
And Alban Groult-Cotelle was nothing but a stuck-up fool, one of 
those dandyish good-for-nothings to be found in any country 
district. 


aYou must be tired after your journeya|Just say when you want 
to go to bedaja 


That meant that nothing was going to be said that night. 
Perhaps because Groult-Cotelle was there? Or because Naud 
preferred not to say anything in front of his wife? 


aDo you take coffee at night?4|No?a|No tisane either?a|Please 
forgive me if I go up now, but our daughter hasnat been very well 
for the past two or three days and I must go and see if she needs 
anythinga/| Young girls are always rather delicate, arenat they, 
especially in a climate like oursa|a 


The three men sat around the fire smoking and talking of this 
and that. They even began discussing local politics, for apparently 
there was a new mayor who was acting counter to the wishes of all 
respectable members of the community and whoda| 


aWell gentlemen, grunted Maigret finally, half-pleasantly, half- 
crossly, aif you will excuse me, I think Iall go up to bed nowa/a 


aYou must sleep the night here, too, Albana|Iam not going to let 
you go home in this terrible weathera|a 


They went upstairs. Maigretas room was at the end of the 
passageway. Its walls were covered in yellow cloth and brought 
back many childhood memories. 


aHave you everything you need?a|I forgota|Let me show you the 
bathroom.a 


Maigret shook hands with the two men, then undressed and got 


into bed. As he lay there half-asleep, he thought he heard noises, 
the distant murmur of voices somewhere in the house, but soon, 
when all the lights were out, these sounds died away. 


He fell asleep. Or he thought he did. The sinister face of Cavre, 
that most unhappy of men, kept creeping into his unconscious, and 
then he dreamt that the rosy-cheeked maid who served the dinner 
was bringing him his breakfast. 


The door half-opened. He was sure he heard the door open 
gently. He sat up in bed and groped for the switch to the light bulb 
in the tulip-shaped opal glass covering attached to the wall above 
the bedhead. The light went on and Maigret saw standing in front 
of him a young girl with a brown wool coat over her nightdress. 


aSsha|a she whispered. al just had to speak to you. Donat make 
a noisea|a 


And, like a sleepwalker, she sat down on a chair and stared into 
space. 


2 


THE GIRL IN THE NIGHTDRESS 


It was a weary night for Maigret, and yet not without its enjoyment. 
He slept without sleeping. He dreamed without dreaming, or in 
other words he was well aware he was dreaming and deliberately 
prolonged his dreams, being conscious all the time of noises from 
the real world. 


For example, the sound of the mare kicking her hooves against 
the stable wall was real enough, but the other images that flitted 
through Maigretas mind, as he lay in bed perspiring heavily, were 
tricks of the imagination. He conjured up a picture of the dim light 
in a stable, the horseds rump, the rack half full of hay; he imagined 
the rain still falling in the courtyard with figures splashing their 
way through black puddles of water and lastly he saw, from the 
outside, the house in which he was staying. 


It was a kind of double vision. He was in his bed. He was keenly 
savoring its warmth and the delicious country smell of the mattress 
which became even more pungent as it grew moist with Maigretas 
sweat. But at the same time he was in the whole house. Who knows 
if, at one moment in his dream, he did not even become the house 
itself? 


Throughout the night, he was conscious of the cows moving 
about in their stalls, and from four in the morning onwards he 
heard the footsteps of a farmhand crossing the courtyard and the 
sound of the latch being lifted: what prevented him from actually 
seeing the man, by the light of a hurricane lamp, as he sat on a 
three-legged stool drawing milk into white metal buckets? 


He must have fallen into a deep sleep again, for he woke up 
with a start at the sound of the lavatory flushing. It was such a 
sudden, violent noise that it gave him rather a fright. But 
immediately afterwards he was back to his old tricks and imagined 


the master of the house coming out of the bathroom with his braces 
round his thighs and going silently back to his room. Madame Naud 
was asleep, or pretending to be, with her face to the wall. Etienne 
Naud had left the room in darkness except for the small wall light 
above the dressing-table. He started to shave, his fingers numbed by 
the icy water. His skin was pink, taut and glossy. 


Then he sat down in an armchair to pull on his boots. Just as he 
was leaving the room, a sound came from beneath the blankets. 
What was his wife saying to him? He bent over her and murmured 
something in a low voice. He closed the door noiselessly behind him 
and tiptoed down the stairs. At this point, Maigret jumped out of 
bed and switched on the light, for he had had enough of these 
spellbinding nocturnal activities. 


He looked at his watch which he had left on the bedside table. It 
was half past five. He listened carefully and decided that either it 
had stopped raining or the rain had turned into a fine, silent drizzle. 


Admittedly, he had eaten and drunk well the previous evening, 
but he had not drunk too much. And yet this morning he felt as if 
he had drunk a great deal. As he took various things out of his 
dressing-case, he looked with heavy, swollen eyes at his unmade 
bed and in particular at that chair beside it. 


He was convinced it had not been a dream: GeneviA’ve Naud 
had come into his room. She had come in without knocking. She 
had positioned herself on that chair, sitting bolt upright without 
touching the back of it. At first, as he stared at her in sheer 
amazement, he had thought she was deranged. In reality, however, 
Maigret was infinitely more disturbed than she was. For he had 
never been in such a delicate situation. Never before had a young 
girl who was ready to pour out her heart stationed herself at his 
bedside, with him in bed in his nightshirt, his hair ruffled by the 
pillow and his lips moist with spittle. 


He had muttered something like: 


alf youall turn the other way for a moment, [all get up and put 
some clothes ona}a 


alt doesnat mattera|I have only a few words to say to youa|I am 
pregnant by Albert Retailleaua|If my father finds out Iall kill myself 
and no one will stop mea\a 


He could not bring himself to look at her while he was lying in 
bed. She paused for a moment, as if expecting Maigret to react to 
her pronouncement, then rose to her feet, listened at the door and 
said as she left the room: 


aDo as you wish. I am in your hands.a 


Even now, he could scarcely believe all this had happened and 
the thought that he had lain prostrate like a dummy throughout the 
proceedings humiliated him. He was not vain in the way men can 
be, and yet he was ashamed that a young girl had caught him in 
bed with his face still bloated by sleep. And the girlas attitude to it 
all was even more annoying, for she had hardly glanced at him. She 
had not pleaded with him, as he might have expected, she had not 
thrown herself at his feet, she had not wept. 


He recalled her face, its regular features making her look a little 
like her father. He could not have said if she was beautiful but she 
had left him with an impression of completeness and poise which 
even her insane overture had not dispelled. 


al am pregnant by Albert Retailleaua|If my father finds out Iall 
kill myself and no one will stop mea \a 


Maigret finished dressing and mechanically lit his first pipe of 
the day. He then opened the door and, failing to find the light 
switch, groped his way down the corridor. He went down the stairs 
but could not see a light on anywhere, even though he could hear 
someone stoking the stove. He made his way to where the noise was 
coming from and saw a shaft of yellow light beneath a door in the 
dining-room. He tapped gently on the door, opened it and found 
himself in the kitchen. 


Etienne Naud was sitting at one end of the table, his elbows 
resting on the light wood, and tucking into a bowl of soup. An 
elderly cook in a blue apron was sending showers of white-hot 
cinders into the ash bucket as she raked the stove. 


Maigret saw the startled look on Naudas face as he came in and 
realized he was annoyed at having been caught unawares in the 
kitchen having his breakfast like a farm worker. 


aUp already, superintendent? I keep to the old country habits, 
you know. No matter what time I go to bed, Iam always up at five 
in the morning. I hope I didnat wake you?a 


What was the point of telling him that it had been the sound of 
the lavatory flushing that had woken him up? 


al wonat offer you a bowl of soup, for I presume youa/a 
aBut Idd love somea|a 

aLA@©ontinea!a 

aYes, monsieur, I hearda;Iall have it ready in a momenta/a 
aDid you sleep well?a 


AQuite well. But at one point I thought I heard footsteps in the 
passagewaya|a 


Maigret brought this up in order to find out whether Naud had 
pounced on his daughter after she had left his room, but the look of 
astonishment on his face seemed genuine enough. 


AaWhen?a/During the evening?a|I didnat hear anything. 
Admittedly, it takes a lot to rouse me from my sleep early on in the 
night. It was probably our friend Alban getting up to go to the 
lavatory. What do you think of him, incidentally? A likeable fellow, 
isnat he? Far more cultured than he actually appears to bea|Heas 
read countless books, you knowa/He knows the lot, and thatas 
about it. Pity he didnat have better luck with his wifea|a 


aHe was married, then?a 


Having thought Groult-Cotelle to be the archetypal bachelor 
living in the provinces, Maigret viewed this snippet of information 
somewhat suspiciously. He felt as if they had hidden something 
from him, as if they had deliberately tried to mislead him. 


AIndeed he was, and he still is, whatés more. He has two 
children, a girl and a boy. The elder of the two must be twelve or 
thirteen nowa/a 


ADoes his wife live with him?a 


ANo. She lives on the CAte daAzur. Itas rather a sad story and no 
one ever talks about it round here. She came from a very good 
family, thougha|She was a Deharmea|Yes, like the generala|Sheas 
his niece. A rather eccentric woman who could never grasp the fact 
that she was living in Saint-Aubin and not in Paris. She scandalized 
the neighborhood on several occasions and then, one winter, moved 
to Nice, ostensibly to escape the bitter cold here, but of course she 
never came back. She lives there with her childrené|And sheds not 
living alone, needless to saya|a 


aDid her husband not ask for a divorce?a 
aThatdas not done in these parts.a 
AaWhich of them has the money?a 


Etienne Naud looked at him disapprovingly, for it was obvious 
he did not want to go into any details. 


aShe is undoubtedly a very rich womana|a 


The cook had sat down at the table to grind the coffee in an old- 
fashioned coffee mill with a large copper top. 


aYou are lucky. It has stopped raining. But my brother-in-law 
really ought to have told you to bring some boots. After all, he 
comes from this part of the world and knows it well. We are right in 
the middle of the fenland and even have to use a boat in summer as 
well as winter to reach some of my farms. Theydre known as 
cabanes here, by the waya|But talking of my brother-in-law, I feel 
rather embarrassed he had the nerve to ask a man of your standing 
toa|a 


The question Maigret kept asking himself, the question that had 
been constantly on his mind ever since his arrival the previous 
evening was: were the Nauds decent people who had nothing to 


hide and who were doing their utmost to make their guest from 
Paris feel at home, or was he in fact an unwelcome intruder whom 
BrA@jon had deposited in their midst in a most inconsiderate 
fashion and whose presence this disconcerted couple could well 
have done without? 


He decided to try an experiment. 


aNot many people get off the train at Saint-Aubin,a he 
commented as he ate his soup. al think only two of us did 
yesterday, apart from the old peasant woman wearing a bonnet.a 


aYes, youare right.a 
aDoes the man who got off the train with me live around here?a 


Etienne Naud hesitated before replying. Why? Maigret was 
looking at him so intently that he was covered in confusion. 


alad never seen him before,a he answered hurriedly. 4You must 
have seen me dithering as to which one of you to approacha|a 


Maigret tried another tactic: 


al wonder what he has come here for, or rather who asked him 
to come.a 


aDo you know him?a 


aHeas a private detective. [all have to find out where he is and 
what he is up to this morning. He presumably checked in at one or 
other of the inns you mentioned yesterdaya;a 


alall take you into town shortly in the pony trap.a 


aThanks, but lad rather walk if you donat mind, and then Iall be 
free to come and go as I likea|a 


Something had just occurred to him. Supposing Naud had been 
counting on him to sleep soundly so that he could leave early for 
the village and meet Inspector Cavre? 


Anything was possible here, and the superintendent even began 
to wonder if the young girlas appearance in his room had not been 
part of a plot which the whole family had planned. 


A moment later, he dismissed such thoughts as foolish. 
al hope your daughter isnat seriously ill?a 


AaNoa| Well, if you really want the truth, I donat think she is any 
more ill than I am. In spite of all weave done, she has got wind of 
what is being said in the neighborhood. Sheds a proud young 
woman. All young women are. Iam sure thatds the reason she has 
insisted on staying in her room for the past three days. And maybe 
your arrival has made her feel rather ashameda/a 


aAshamed, is she!a thought Maigret, as he recalled her brief 
appearance in his room the night before. 


aWe can talk in front of LA©ontine,4 Naud went on. 4Sheds 
known me from childhood. Sheas been with the family fora|for how 
many years, LA©ontine?a 


aEver since I took my first communion, monsieura|a 


aA little more soup? No?a|To continue, Iam in a most awkward 
position and I sometimes think my brother-in-law tackled the case 
in the wrong way. I know youall say he knows far more about such 
matters than I do, thatas his joba;but maybe he has forgotten what 
itas like in our part of the world now that he lives in Parisa|a 


It was hard to believe he was not speaking sincerely, for he 
seemed to want to talk over what was on his mind. He sat there 
with his legs stretched out, filling his pipe, while Maigret finished 
his breakfast. The kitchen smelt of the freshly made coffee and the 
two men enjoyed the warm atmosphere of the room. Outside, in the 
darkness of the courtyard, the stable hand was whistling softly as he 
groomed one of the horses. 


alall tell you straighta|From time to time, rumors about 
someone or other are spread round the towna|this time, itas a 
serious matter, I know. But I still wonder whether it would not be 


wiser to disregard the accusationa| You agreed to do what my 
brother-in-law asked4|You have done us the honor of 
cominga|Everyone knows you are here by now, thatas certain. 
Tongues are already wagging. No doubt you intend to question 
some people and that is bound to stir their imaginations even 
moreda So thatas why I really do wonder, quite sincerely, whether 
we are going about this whole business in the right waya|Are you 
sure you have had enough to eat?a|If you donat mind the cold, [all 
be glad to show you around. I go on a tour of inspection every 
morning.a 


Maigret was putting on his overcoat as the maid came 
downstairs, for she got up an hour later than the old cook. The two 
men went into the cold, damp courtyard and spent an hour going 
from one stable to another. Meanwhile, churns of milk were being 
loaded on to a small truck. 


Some cows were going off to market in a nearby town that very 
day and cattle drovers in dark overalls were rounding them up. At 
the end of the yard was a small office with a little round stove, a 
table, account books and various pigeon holes inside. Sitting at the 
table was a farmhand wearing the same sort of boots as his boss. 


aWill you excuse me a moment?a 


Madame Naud was getting up now, for there was a light on in 
her room on the second floor. The other rooms remained in 
darkness which meant that Groult-Cotelle and the young girl were 
still fast asleep. The maid was cleaning the dining room. 


Men and animals could be seen moving about in the dim light of 
the courtyard and outhouses, and Maigret could hear the engine of 
the milk truck running in the background. 


aThatas donea|I was just leaving a few instructions |Iall be 
leaving by car for the market shortly as I have to meet some other 
farmersa|If I had time and thought you would be interested, I would 
tell you how the estate is run. I have ordinary dairy cattle on my 
other farms, as we supply the local dairy with milk, but here we 
rear the finest thoroughbreds, most of which we sell abroada|I even 
send some to South Americaa|But for the moment, I am entirely at 


your servicea|It will be daylight in an hour. If you need the carajor 
if you have any questions you would like to ask mea|I want you to 
feel at easea| You must treat this as your homea)a 


His face bore a cheerful expression as he spoke, but his smile 
faded when Maigret merely answered: 


aWell, if you donat mind, Iall be on my waya;a 


A 


A 


The road surface was spongy, as if water from the canal on the left 
had soaked the ground beneath. The railway embankment ran along 
the right-hand side of the road. About a kilometer further on, a 
glaring light could be seen which was obviously the one in the 
station, for there were green and red signals nearby. 


Maigret looked back towards the house and saw that there were 
lights on in two other windows on the second floor. This brought 
Alban Groult-Cotelle into his mind and he began to wonder why he 
had been so put out to discover he was married. 


The sky was brightening. One of the first houses Maigret caught 
sight of as he turned to the left by the station and approached the 
village bore the sign of the Lion daOr. The lights were on on the 
first floor and he went inside. He found himself in a long, low room 
where everything was brownathe walls, the beams on the ceiling, 
the long polished tables and the benches with no backs. At the very 
end of the room was a kitchen range which was not yet alight. A 
woman of indeterminate age was crouched over a log burning 
slowly in the hearth and waiting for the coffee to heat. She turned 
around for a moment to look at the stranger, but said nothing. 
Maigret sat down in the dim light of a very dusty lamp. 


alad like to sample the local brandy!a he said, shaking his 
overcoat which the damp dawn had showered with grayish beads of 
moisture. 


The woman did not reply and he thought she had not heard. She 
went on stirring the saucepan of rather uninviting coffee with her 
spoon and when it was to her liking she poured some into a cup, 
put it on a tray and walked towards the staircase. 


alall be down in a minute,a she said. 


Maigret suspected that the coffee was for Cadaver, and was 
proved right when a few seconds later, he noticed the detectiveds 
coat hanging on the coat rack. 


Footsteps sounded above Maigretas head. He could hear voices 
but could not make out what was being said. Five minutes went by. 
Then five more minutes. Every now and then Maigret rapped a coin 
on the wooden table, but nothing happened. 


At last, a quarter of an hour later, the woman came downstairs 
again and spoke even less amicably than before. 


aWhat did you say you wanted?a 
aA glass of the local brandy.a 

al havenat any.a 

aYouave no brandy?a 

alave cognac, but no local brandy.a 
aThen give me a cognac.a 


She gave him a glass that had such a thick bottom that there 
was hardly any room for the drink. 


aTell me, madame, I believe a friend of mine arrived here last 
night?a 


aHow am I to know if heas your friend?a 
aHas he just got up?a 
al have one visitor and I have just given him his coffee.a 


alf heads the man I know, I bet he asked you lots of questions, 
didnat he?a 


The glasses left by the previous eveningds customers had made 
round, wet marks on many of the tables and the woman began to 


wipe them with a duster. 


aAlbert Retailleau spent the evening here the day before he 
died, didnat he?a 


aWhatas that got to do with you?a 


aHe was a good lad, I believe. Someone told me he played cards 
that evening. Is belote the favorite game in this part of the world?a 


ANo, we play coinchA@e.A 


ASo he played coinchA@e with his friends. He lived with his 
mother, didnat he? A good woman, unless Iam mistaken.a 


aHmm!a 
aWhat did you say?a 


aNothing. Youdre the one whoas doing all the talking and I 
donat know what youare getting at.a 


Upstairs, Inspector Cavre was getting dressed. 
aDoes she live far from here?a 


aAt the end of the street, in a small yard. Itas the house with 
three stone steps.a 


aDo you happen to know if my friend Cavreathe man whodas 
lodging here with youdhas been to see her yet?a 


aAnd how do you think he could have been to see her when 
heas only just getting up?a 


als he staying here long?a 
al havenat asked him.a 


She opened the windows and pushed back the shutters. A milky- 
white light filtered into the room, for day had already broken. 


aDo you think Retailleau was drunk that night?a 


The woman suddenly became aggressive and snapped back: 


aNo more drunk than you are, drinking cognac at eight in the 
morning!a 


aHow much do I owe you?a 
aTwo francs.a 


The Trois Mules, a rather more modern-looking inn, was just 
opposite, but the superintendent did not think he would gain 
anything by going inside. A blacksmith was lighting the fire in his 
forge. A woman standing on her doorstep was throwing a bucket of 
dirty water into the street. A bell, the sound of which reminded 
Maigret of his childhood, tinkled lightly and a boy wearing clogs 
came out of the bakerds with a loaf of bread under his arm. 


Curtains parted as he made his way down the street. A hand 
wiped the condensation from a window and a wrinkled old face 
with eyes that were ringed with red like Inspector Cavreds peered 
through the windowpane. On the right stood the church. It was 
built of gray stone and covered with slates that looked black and 
shiny after the heavy rain. A very thin woman of about fifty, in 
deep mourning and holding herself very erect, came out of the 
church with a prayerbook covered in black cloth in her hand. 


Maigret stood idly for a moment in a corner of the little square 
by a board marked aSchoola which had doubtless been put up to 
caution motorists. He followed the woman with his eyes. The 
moment he saw her disappear into a kind of blind alley at the end 
of the street, he guessed at once that it was Madame Retailleau. 
Since Cavre had not yet visited her, he quickened his step. 


He had guessed right, for when he got to the corner of the alley, 
he saw the woman go up three steps to the door of a small house 
and take a key out of her bag. A few minutes later, he knocked at 
the glass door behind which hung a lace curtain. 


aCome in.a 


She had just had time to take off her coat and her black crepe 


veil. The prayerbook was still on the oilcloth which covered the 
table. The white enamel kitchen stove was already lit. The top was 
so clean that it must have been painstakingly rubbed with 
sandpaper. 


aPlease forgive me for disturbing you, madame. It is Madame 
Retailleau, isnat it?4 


He did not assert himself very forcefully, for neither her voice 
nor her movements gave him much encouragement. She stood quite 
still with her hands over her stomach, her face almost the color of 
wax, and waited for Maigret to speak. 


al have been asked to investigate the rumors that are circulating 
with regard to the death of your sona|a 


aWho are you?a 


aSuperintendent Maigret of the Police Judiciaire. Let me hasten 
to add that these inquiries are for the moment unofficial.a 


aWhat does that mean?a 
aThat the case has not yet been laid before the court.a 
AWhat case?a 


al am sorry to have to talk about such unpleasant matters, 
madame, but you are no doubt aware of the various rumors 
connected with your sonas deatha|a 


aYou cannot stop people from talkinga/a 


In order to gain time, Maigret had turned towards a photograph 
in an oval giltwood frame which was hanging on the wall to the left 
of the walnut kitchen dresser. It was an enlarged photograph of a 
man of about thirty with a crew cut and a large mustache drooping 
over his lips. 


als that your husband?a 


aYes.a 


aUnless [4m mistaken, you had the misfortune to lose him 
unexpectedly when your son was still a small boy. From what I 
have been told, you were forced to bring an action against the dairy 
that employed him in order to receive a pension.a 


aYou have not been told the truth. There was never any court 
case. Monsieur Oscar Drouhet, the manager of the dairy, did what 
was necessary.a 


aAnd later, when your son was old enough to work, he took him 
into the business. Your son was his bookkeeper, I believe.a 


aHe did the work of the assistant manager. He would have been 
made assistant manager if he hadnat been so young.a 


aYou havenat got a photograph of him, have you?a 


Maigret could have kicked himself, for as he spoke he saw a tiny 
photograph on a small round table covered with red plush. He 
picked it up quickly in case Madame Retailleau objected. 


aHow old was Albert when this photograph was taken?a 
aNineteen. It was taken last year.a 


He was a handsome boy with rather a wide face, greedy lips and 
merry, sparkling eyes. He looked healthy and strong. 


Madame Retailleau stood waiting, as before, and let out an 
occasional sigh. 


aHe wasnat engaged?a 
aNo.a 
aAs far as you know, he had no relationships with women?a 


aMy son was too young to be chasing women. He was a serious 
boy and only thought about his career.a 


This was not the impression the photograph gave. Young Albert 
Retailleau had the impassioned look of youth, thick glossy hair and 


a well-developed physique. 


aWhat was your reaction whenda|I do apologized; You must see 
what I am getting ata|Do you believe it was an accident?a 


AOne has to believe it wasa|a 
aYou had no suspicions whatsoever, then?a 
aWhat sort of suspicions?a 


aHe never mentioned Mademoiselle Naud?a|He never used to 
come home late at night?a 


aNo.a 


aAnd Monsieur Naud hasnat been to see you since your son 
died?a 


aWe have nothing to say to each other.a 


al seea|But he could havea|Monsieur Groult-Cotelle hasnat 
called on you either, I take it?a 


Was it Maigretas imagination, or had her eyes hardened 
momentarily? Maigret was sure they had. 


ANo,a she murmured. 


aSo that you consider the rumors concerning the circumstances 
of your sonas death to be quite untruea/a 


aYes, I do. I pay no attention to them. I donat want to know 
what people are saying. And if itas Monsieur Naud who sent you, 
you can go back and tell him what Iave said.a 


For a few seconds, Maigret stood perfectly still, with his eyes 
half-shut and repeated to himself what she had said, as if to lodge it 
in his mind: 


And if itads Monsieur Naud who sent you, you can go back and tell 
him what Idve said. 


Did she know that it was Etienne Naud who had greeted Maigret 
at the station the day before? Did she know that it was he, 
indirectly, who had caused him to make the journey from Paris? Or 
did she merely suspect this to be the case? 


aForgive me for having taken the liberty of calling on you, 
madame, especially at such an early hour.a 


aTime is of no importance to me.a 
AGoodbye, madamea/}a 


She remained where she was and said not a word as Maigret 
walked toward the door and closed it behind him. The 
superintendent had not gone ten paces when he saw Inspector 
Cavre standing on the pavement as if he were on sentry duty. 


Was Cavre waiting for Maigret to leave so that he, in turn, could 
talk to Albertas mother? Maigret wanted to find out once and for 
all. The conversation he had just had with Madame Retailleau had 
put him in a bad temper and he was in the mood to play a trick on 
his former colleague. 


He relit his pipe, which he had put out with his thumb before 
entering Madame Retailleauds house, crossed the street and took up 
his position on the other side of the road, immediately opposite 
Cavre, standing resolutely on the pavement as if he meant to stay. 


The town was awakening. Children were walking up to the 
school gate on one side of the little square in front of the church. 
Most of them had come from far afield and were muffled up in 
scarves and thick blue or red woolen socks. Many were wearing 
clogs. 


aWell, old chap, itas your turn now! Off you go!4 Maigret 
seemed to be saying, with a mischievous glint in his eyes. 


Cavre did not move, but looked haughtily in the other direction 
as if he were above any such frivolities. 


Had Madame Retailleau summoned him to Saint-Aubin? It was 
quite possible. She was a strange woman and it was very difficult to 


size her up. She had the characteristic, almost inborn mistrust of the 
peasant, while a certain disdain made her more like a well-to-do 
lady from the provinces. Beneath the cold exterior, one sensed an 
arrogance which nothing could undermine. The way she had stood 
motionless in front of Maigret was impressive in itself. She had not 
moved a step or made any kind of gesture while he had been in her 
house, but had stiffened as some animals are supposed to do when, 
confronted with danger, they feign death. She had only said a few 
words and her lips barely moved as she spoke. 


aWell, Cavre, you old misery! Make up your minda|Do 
somethinga/a 


Old Cadaver was stamping his feet to keep warm but seemed in 
no hurry to make any sort of move as long as Maigret was watching 
him. 


It was a ridiculous situation. It was childish stubbornly to 
remain where he was, but Maigret did just that. Unfortunately, 
however, this tactic turned out to be a waste of time. At half past 
eight, a small, red-faced man came out of his house and made his 
way to the mairie. He opened the door with a key and a moment 
afterwards Cavre followed him inside. 


This was the very move that Maigret had intended to make 
himself that morning, for he had determined to find out what the 
local authorities had to say. His former colleague had beaten him to 
it and there was nothing for it but to wait his turn. 


3 


AN UNDESIRABLE PERSON 


Henceforth, Maigret refused to discuss this undignified episode. He 
never spoke of what happened that day, and particularly that 
morning, and no doubt he would have preferred to forget the 
occasion. 


The most disconcerting thing of all was losing the feeling that he 
was Maigret. For what, in fact, did he represent in Saint-Aubin? The 
short answer was nothing. Justin Cavre had gone into the mairie to 
talk to the local authorities while he, Maigret, had stood awkwardly 
outside in the street. The row of houses looked like a line of large, 
poisonous mushrooms clustered as they were beneath a sky that 
reminded one of a blister ready to burst. Maigret knew he was 
being watched for faces were peering at him from behind every 
curtain. 


Admittedly, he did not really mind what a few old ladies or the 
butcheras wife thought. People could take him for what they liked 
and laugh at him as he went by, as some children had done as they 
went through the school gate, for all he cared. 


It was just that he felt he was not the Maigret he was 
accustomed to be. Although perhaps it was an exaggeration to say 
he was thoroughly out of sorts, the simple fact of the matter was 
that he just did not feel himself. 


What would happen, for example, if he were to go into the 
white-washed mairie and knock at the gray door on which 
aSecretaryas Officed was written in black letters? He would be 
asked to wait his turn, just as if he had come in to see about a birth 
certificate or a claim of some sort. And meanwhile, old Cadaver 
would continue questioning the secretary in his tiny overheated 
office for as long as he liked. 


Maigret was not here in an official capacity. He could not say he 
was acting on behalf of the Police Judiciaire, and in any case, who 
was to know whether anyone in this village surrounded by slimy 
marshland and stagnant water had even heard the name Maigret? 


He was to find out soon enough. As he was waiting impatiently 
for Cavre to come out, he had one of the most extraordinary ideas 
in his entire career. He was all set to pursue relentlessly his former 
colleague, even to follow him step by step and say point-blank: 


aLook here, Cavre, thereds no point in trying to outwit each 
other. It is quite obvious youare not here for the fun of it. Someone 
asked you to come. Just tell me who it is and what youdve been 
asked to doala 


How comparatively simple a proper, official investigation 
seemed at this moment! If he had been on a case somewhere within 
his own jurisdiction he would only have had to go into the local 
post office and say: 


aSuperintendent Maigret. Get me the Police Judiciaire as quickly 
as you cana/jHello! Is that you, Janvier?4|Jump in your car and 
come down herea|When you see old Cadaver come outa|Yes, Justin 
Cavrea|Righta|Follow him and donat let him out of your sighta/a 


Who knows? Maybe he would have had Etienne Naud tailed too, 
for he had just seen him drive past on the road to Fontenay. 


Playing the role of Maigret was easy! An organization which ran 
like clockwork was at his disposal, besides which, he had only to 
say his name and people were so bowled over with admiration that 
they would do anything to please him. 


But here, he was so little known that despite numerous articles 
and photographs which were always appearing in the newspapers, 
someone like Etienne Naud had walked straight up to Justin Cavre 
at the station. 


Naud had looked after him well because his brother-in-law, the 
examining magistrate, had sent him all the way from Paris, but on 
the other hand, had they not all looked as if they were wondering 


what in fact he had come for? The gist of what their welcome 
meant was this: 


aMy brother-in-law BrA@jon is a charming fellow who wants to 
help, but he has been away from Saint-Aubin far too long and has 
got quite the wrong idea of the situation. It was kind of him to have 
thought of sending you here. It is kind of you to have come. We will 
look after you as best we can. Eat and drink your fill. Let me show 
you around the estate. Donat, on any account, feel you have to stay 
in this damp, unattractive part of the world. And donat feel you 
have to look into this trivial matter which concerns no one but 
ourselves.a 


On whose behalf was he working, in fact? For Etienne Naud. But 
it was palpably obvious that Etienne Naud did not want him to 
carry out a proper investigation. 


And to cap it all, GeneviA’ve had come into his room in the 
middle of the night and had admitted: 


al was Albert Retailleauds mistress and I am pregnant by him. 
But [all kill myself if you breathe a word to my parents.a 


Now, if she really was Albertds mistress, the accusations against 
Naud suddenly took on a terrible meaning. Had she thought of that? 
Had she consciously charged her father with murder? 


And even the victimas mother, who had said nothing, admitted 
nothing, denied nothing, had made it perfectly clear by her attitude 
that she did not want Maigret interfering. It was none of his 
business was what she implied. 


Everyone, even the old ladies lying in wait behind their 
fluttering curtains, even the schoolchildren who had turned around 
to stare as they went by, considered him an intruder, an undesirable 
person. Worse still, no one knew where this steady plodder had 
come from or why he was in this village. 


And so, in a setting which was exactly right for the part, with 
hands sunk into the pockets of his heavy overcoat, Maigret looked 
just like one of those nasty characters tormented by some secret 


vice who prowl round the Porte Saint-Martin or somewhere similar 
with hunched shoulders and sidelong glances and cautiously edge 
their way past the houses well out of sight of the police. 


Was he turning into another Cavre? He felt like sending 
someone to Naudas house to fetch his suitcase and taking the first 
train back to Paris. He would tell BrA@jon: 


aThey wonat have anything to do with meajLeave your brother- 
in-law to his own devicesa!a 


All the same, he had gone into the mairie as soon as the ex- 
inspector emerged with a leather briefcase tucked under his arm. 
No doubt this would increase his standing in the village, for now he 
would pass for a lawyer. 


The secretary was a little man who smelt rather unpleasant. He 
did not get up as Maigret entered his office. 


aCan I help you?a 


aSuperintendent Maigret of the Police Judiciaire. I am in Saint- 
Aubin on unofficial business and I would like to ask you one or two 
questions.a 


The little man hesitated and looked annoyed, but nonetheless 
invited Maigret to sit down on a wicker-seated chair. 


aDid the private detective who has just left your office tell you 
whom he was working for?a 


The secretary either did not understand or pretended he did not 
understand the question. And he reacted in similar fashion to all the 
other questions the superintendent put to him. 


aYou knew Albert Retailleau. Tell me what you thought of him.a 


aHe was a good sorta|Yes, thatas how Iad describe him, a good 
sorta; You couldnat fault hima|a 


aDid he like to chase women?a 


aHe was only a lad, you know, and we donat always know what 
the young are up to, these days, but you couldnat say he ran after 
womendala 

aWas he Mademoiselle Naudas lover?a 


aPeople said he wasa;Rumors were going arounda But itas all 
pure hearsaya|a 


AaWho discovered the body?a 


aFerchaud, the station master. He telephoned the mairie and the 
deputy mayor immediately contacted the Benet gendarmerie as 
there isnat a constabulary in Saint-Aubin.a 


AaWhat did the doctor who examined the body say?a 


AWhat did he say? Just that he was deada|There wasnat much of 
him lefta|The train went right over hima a 


aBut he was identified as Albert Retailleau?4 


aWhat?a| Of coursea|It was Retailleau all right, there was no 
doubt about thata|a 


aWhen did the last train pass through?a 
aAt 5:07 in the morning.a 


aDidnat people think it odd that Retailleau should have been on 
the railway line at five in the morning in the middle of winter?a 


The secretaryds reply was quite something: 
alt was dry at the time. There was hoar frost on the ground.a 
aBut people talked all the samea {a 


aRumors circulated, yesa|But you can never stop people from 
talkinga|a 


aYour opinion then, is that Retailleau died a natural death?a 


alt is very hard to say what happened.a 


And did Maigret bring up the subject of Madame Retailleau? He 
did, and the reply was as follows: 


aSheas a truly good woman. I canat say more.a 
And Naud, too, was described in similar terms: 


aSuch a likeable fellow. His father was a splendid person as 
well, a county councillora/a 


And lastly, what did the secretary have to say about 
GeneviA ve? 


aAn attractive girla|a 
aWell-behaved?a 


aOf course she is well-behaveda|And her mother is one of the 
most respected members of the communitya|a 


The little man spoke politely enough, but his replies simply did 
not sound convincing. To make matters worse, he kept poking his 
finger up his nose as he spoke and would then carefully examine 
what he had picked out. 


aAnd what is your opinion of Monsieur Groult-Cotelle?a 
aHeas a decent sort, too. A modest manaja 
als he a close friend of the Nauds?a 


aThey see a good deal of one another, certainly. But thatas only 
natural since they move in the same circles.a 


AaWhen exactly was Retailleauds cap discovered not far from the 
Naudsa house?a 


aWhen?4/Wella|But was it just the cap that was found?a 


Al was told that someone called DA@sirA© who collects the 
milk for the dairy found the cap in the reeds along the bank of the 


canal.a 
aSo people saida/a 
altas not true, then?a 
altas difficult to say. DA@sirA© is drunk half the time.a 
aAnd when he is drunka!a 
ASometimes he tells the truth and sometimes he doesnata|4 


aBut a cap is something you can see and touch! Some people 
have seen ita|a 


aAh!a 
alt must have been put into safe-keeping by nowa;a 


AaMaybea|I donat knowa}May I remind you that this office is not 
a police station and we believe in minding our own businessa|a 


This unpleasant-smelling, silly individual could not have spoken 
more plainly and was obviously delighted he had given a Parisian 
such short shrift. 


A few moments later, Maigret was back in the street, no further 
on with his investigation than he had been before, but by now 
convinced that no one was going to help him find out the truth. 


And since no one wanted to know the truth, what was the point 
of his being here? Would it not be more sensible to go back to Paris 
and say to BrA@jon: 


aLooka; Your brother-in-law doesnat want there to be a proper 
investigation into all thisa;No one down there likes the ideaa|I have 
come backa|They gave a wonderful dinner for mea\a 


Maigret passed a large house built of gray stone and saw from 
the bright yellow plaque on the wall that it belonged to the notary. 
This, then, was the house that BrA@jonds father and sister had once 
occupied and in the gray, watery light it had the same air of 


timelessness and inscrutability as the rest of the town. 


He walked a little further on until he came to the Lion daOr. 
Inside, he could see someone talking to the woman who ran the inn 
and he had the distinct impression that they were talking about him 
and standing by the window in order to get a better view. 


A man on a bicycle came into sight. Maigret recognized the rider 
as he approached but did not have time to turn away. Alban Groult- 
Cotelle was on his way home from the Naudsa and he jumped off 
his bicycle as soon as he saw Maigret. 


altas good to see you againa| Weare only a stonedas throw away 
from my housea}Will you do me the honor of coming in for a drink? 
a|I insist!4|My house is very modest but Iave a few bottles of 
vintage porta,a 


Maigret followed him. He did not expect much to come of the 
visit but the prospect was infinitely preferable to wandering alone 
through the hostile town. 


It was a huge, solid house which looked very appealing from a 
distance. Its squat shape, black railings and high slate roof gave it 
the air of a bourgeois fortress. 


Inside, everything looked shabby and neglected. The surly-faced 
maid looked a real slut and yet it was obvious to Maigret from 
certain looks they gave each other that Groult-Cotelle was sleeping 
with her. 


al am sorry everything is so untidya|Iam a bachelor and live 
aloneajIam only interested in books, soa\a 


Soa|the wallpaper was peeling off the walls which were covered 
in damp patches, the curtains were gray with dust, and one had to 
try three or four chairs before finding one that did not wobble. Only 
one room on the first floor was heated, no doubt to save wood, and 
this served as a sitting room, dining room and library. There was 
even a divan in one corner which Maigret suspected his host slept 
on most of the time. 


aDo sit downajIt really is a pity you didnat come in the summer 
as it is rather more attractive round here thena|How do you like my 
friends the Nauds?4;What a nice family they are! I know them 
wella/ You would not find a better man than Naud anywherea|He 
may not be a very deep thinker, he may be a tiny bit arrogant, but 
he is so unaffected and sincerea|He is very rich, you know.a 


4And GeneviA’ ve Naud?4 


aA charming girla;Without anya|Yes, charming is how Iad 
describe hera|a 


al presume [all have the opportunity to meet hera|Sheall soon 
be better, I hope?a 


aOf course she willa|of coursea|Sheas just like any other young 
girl of her aged|Cheersa|a 


aDid you know Retailleau?a 


aBy sighta|His mother seems to be well thought ofa|I would 
show you around if you were here for longer as there are some 
interesting people scattered here and there in the villages 
roundabouta|My uncle, the general, frequently used to say that it is 
in country districts and especially here in La VendA@e thata!a 


Pure waffle! If Maigret gave Groult-Cotelle the chance he would 
start telling him the history of every family in the neighborhood all 
over again. 


al am afraid I must go nowaja 

aOh yes! Your investigations!4;How are you getting on? Are you 
optimistic?a|If you want my opinion, the answer is to get hold of 
whoever is responsible for all these false rumorsa|a 


aHave you any idea who it might be?a 


aMe? Of course not. Donat start thinking I have any bright ideas 
on the subject, pleased |Iall probably see you this evening, as 
Etienne has asked me to dinner and unless Iam too busya/a 


Busy doing what, pray? Anyone would think that words in this 
particular neighborhood took on a completely different meaning. 


aHave you heard the rumor about the cap?a 


AaWhat cap? Oh, yesa/jI was lost for a momentajI did hear some 
vague storya|But is it true? Has it really been found? Thatas the key 
to it all, isnat it?a 


No, that was not the key to it all. The young girlas confession, 
for example, was just as important as the discovery of the cap. But 
would Maigret be able to keep to himself what he knew much 
longer? 


Five minutes later, Maigret rang the doctoras bell. A little maid 
answered the door and started to explain that the surgery was 
closed until one odclock. He must have persisted for he was shown 
into the garage where a tall, strapping fellow with a cheerful face 
was repairing a motorbike. 


It was the same old story: 


aSuperintendent Maigret of the Police Judiciairea|Iam here in an 
unofficial capacitya/|a 


alall show you into my office, if 1 may, and then when Iave 
washed my handsa;a 


Maigret waited near the folding table which was used to 
examine the patients. It was covered with an oilcloth. 


aSo youare the famous Superintendent Maigret? Iave heard 
quite a lot about youa;lave a friend who pores over the 
miscellaneous news items in the papersa|He lives thirty-five 
kilometers away, but if he knew you were in Saint-Aubin head be 
over here like a shota|You solved the Landru case, didnat you?a 


He had hit on one of the very few cases Maigret had had nothing 
to do with. 


aAnd to what do we owe the honor of your presence in Saint- 
Aubin? For it is, indeed, an honora|I am sure you would like 


something to drinka|Iam looking after a sick child at the moment 
and Iave left him in the sitting room as itas warmer there, so I have 
had to bring you in herea|Will you have a brandy?a 


And that was all. Maigret just drank his brandy. 


aRetailleau? A charming boya/|I believe he was a good son to his 
mothera|She never complained about him, at any ratea|Sheas one 
of my patientsa|a strange woman whom life ought to have treated 
better. She came from a good family, too. Everyone was amazed 
when she married Joseph Retailleau, a commoner who worked in 
the dairy. 


aEtienne Naud? Heas a real charactera|We go shooting 
togethera|Heas a crack shota|Groult-Cotelle? No, you could hardly 
call him a good shot, but thatas because he is very short-sighteda | 


aSo, you have met everyone alreadya|Have you seen Tine, too? 
a, You havenat seen Tine yet?4|Note that I mention her name with 
great respect, like everyone else in Saint-Aubina|Tine is Madame 
Naudas mothera!Madame BrA@)jon, if you prefera'Her son is an 
examining magistrate in Parisa|Yes, thatds righta;heds the one you 
must knowa|His mother was a La Noue, one of the great families in 
La VendA@e'She does not want to be a bother to her daughter and 
son-in-law and she lives alone, near the churcha|at the age of 
eighty-two, sheas still sound of wind and limb and sheds one of my 
worst patientsa| 


aYouare staying in Saint-Aubin for a few days, are you? 


AaWhat? The cap? Oh, yesa|No, I havenat heard anything about 
that myselfa|Well, I did hear one or two rumorsa| 


aAll this was discovered rather late in the day, you seeajIf I had 
known at the time, I would have carried out an autopsya|But put 
yourself in my positiona|I was told the poor boy had been run over 
by a traina|It was patently obvious to me he had been run over by a 
train and naturally, I wrote my report along those linesa/|a 


Maigret scowled, for he could have sworn that they were all in 
league with one another, that whether peevish or merry like the 


doctor, they had passed around the story as they might pass around 
a ball, giving each other knowing looks as they did so. 


The sky was almost bright, now. Reflections shone in all the 
puddles and patches of mud glistened in places. 


The superintendent walked up the main street once more. He 
had not looked to see what it was called but it was most probably 
the Rue de la RA©publique. He decided to go into the Trois Mules, 
opposite the Lion daOr, where he had received such a cold welcome 
that morning. 


The bar was brighter than that of the Lion daOr, with framed 
prints and a photograph of a president who had held office some 
thirty or forty years earlier hanging on the whitewashed walls. 
Behind the bar was another room, deserted and gloomy-looking; 
this was evidently where the locals came to dance on Sundays, for 
there was a platform at one end and the room was festooned with 
paper chains. 


Four men were seated at a table, enjoying a bottle of full-bodied 
wine. One of them coughed affectedly when the superintendent 
came in, as if to say to the others: 


aThere he isa\a 


Maigret sat down on one of the benches at the other end of the 
table. This time, he felt the atmosphere was different, for the men 
had stopped talking and he knew full well that before he came in, 
they would certainly not have been drinking and looking at each 
other in silence as they sat at the table. 


They looked just like characters in a dumb show as they sat 
together in a huddle, their elbows and shoulders touching. 
Eventually, the oldest of the four men, a plowman by the look of 
the whip beside him, spat on the floor, whereupon the others burst 
out laughing. 


Was that long stream of spittle meant for Maigret? 


aWhat can I get you?a inquired a young woman, tilting her hips 


in order to hold her grubby-looking baby. 
alad like some of your vin rosA©.a 
aA jug?a 
aAll rightaja 


Maigret puffed furiously at his pipe. Up until now the townsfolk 
had concealed or at any rate disguised their hostility towards him, 
but now they were sneering at him, indeed, deliberately provoking 
him. 


aEven the dirtiest jobs have got to be done, if you ask me, sonny 
boy,a said the plowman after a long silence, no one having asked 
him for his opinion in the first place. 


His cronies roared with laughter at this, as if that simple 
pronouncement had some extraordinary significance for them. One 
man, however, did not laugh, a young lad of eighteen or nineteen 
with pale gray eyes and a pock-marked face. Leaning on one elbow, 
he looked Maigret straight in the eye, as if he wanted him to feel 
the full force of his hatred or contempt. 


aSome people have no pride!4 growled another man. 
alf youdve got the cash, pride doesnat often come into ita/a 


Perhaps their remarks did not amount to anything very much, 
but Maigret got the message, nonetheless. He had finally clashed 
with the opposition party, to describe the situation in political 
terms. 


Who could know for sure? Undoubtedly, all the rumors flying 
about had originated in the Trois Mules. And if the townspeople 
laid the blame at Maigretas door, they obviously thought Etienne 
Naud was paying him to hush up the truth. 


aTell me, gentlemena|a 


Maigret rose to his feet and walked towards them. Although not 
timid by nature, he felt the blood rushing to his ears. 


He was greeted in total silence. Only the young boy went on 
glowering at the superintendent, while the others, looking rather 
awkward, turned their heads away. 


aThose of you who live around here may be able to help me in 
the course of justice.a 


They were suspicious, the rascals. Maigretas words had certainly 
stirred them up, but they still would not give in. The old man 
muttered crossly, looking at his spittle on the floor: 


aJustice for who? For Naud? 


The superintendent ignored the remark and went on talking. 
Meanwhile, the patronne hovered in the kitchen doorway, standing 
there with the child in her arms. 


aln order for justice to be carried out, I need to discover two 
things in particular. Firstly, I need to find one of Retailleauds 
friends, a real friend and if possible someone who was with him on 
that last eveninga|a 


Maigret realized that the person in question was the youngest of 
the four men, for the other three glanced in his direction. 


aSecondly, I need to find the cap. You know what Iam talking 
about.a 


4Go on, Louis!4 growled the plowman, as he rolled a cigarette. 
But the young man was still not convinced. 


aWhoas sent you?a 


It was certainly the first time Maigretas authority had been 
questioned by a young country lad. And yet it was essential that he 
explained himself, for he was determined to gain the ladas 
confidence. 


aSuperintendent Maigret, Police Judiciairea|a 


Who knows? Perhaps luck would have it that the boy had heard 
of him. But alas, this was not the case. 


aWhy are you staying with the Nauds?a 


aBecause he was told I was coming and was at the station to 
meet me. And as I didnat know the neighborhooda/a 


aThere are innsa/a 

al didnat know that when I arriveda|a 
AWhoas the man in the inn across the road?a 
It was Maigret who was being interrogated! 
aA private detectivea|a 

AaWhoas he working for?a 

al donat know.a 


aWhy is there still no proper inquiry into the affair? Albert died 
three weeks agoa|a 


aThatas the stuff, my boy! Go on!a the three men seemed to be 
saying to the youngster, rigid in front of them with a grim look on 
his face in an effort to combat his shyness. 


ANo one lodged a complaint.a 


aSo you can kill anyone, and so long as no one lodges a 
complainta|a 


aThe doctor concluded it was an accident.a 
aWas he there when it happened?a 


aAs soon as I have enough evidence, the inquiry will be made 
officiala|a 

aWhat do you mean by evidence?a 

AWell, if we could prove that the cap was discovered between 


Naudas house and the place where the body was found, for 
examplea|a 


aWeall have to take him to DA@sirA©,A said the stoutest of the 
men, who was wearing a carpenteras overall. AGive us another one, 
MAO©liea|Bring us another glassa/a 


Even now, it was a victory for Maigret. 

AWhat time did Retailleau leave the cafA© that night? 
aAbout half past elevena/|a 

AWere there many people in the cafA©?4 

aFoura! We played coinchA©@ea!a 

aDid you all leave together?a 


aThe two other men took the road to the lefta|I went part of the 
way with Albert.a 


aln which direction?a 
ATowards Naudas house.a 
aDid Albert confide in you?a 
aNo.a 


The young ladas face darkened. He said no reluctantly, for he 
obviously wanted to be scrupulously honest. 


aHe didnat say why he was going to the Naudsa?a 
ANo. He was very angry.a 

aWho with?a 

aWith her.a 


aYou mean Mademoiselle Naud? Had he told you about her 
before?a 


a 


aYesala 


AaWhat did he tell you?a 


aEverything and nothinga|Not in wordsa|He used to go there 
nearly every nighta/ja 


aDid he brag about it?a 


aNo.a He gave Maigret a look of reproach. 4He was in love and 
everyone could see he was. He couldnat hide it.a 


aAnd he was angry with her on that last day?a 


aYes. Something was on his mind the whole evening, for he kept 


on looking at his watch as we played cards. Just as we parted 
company on the roada/a 


aWhere exactly?a 


aFive hundred yards from the Naudsa housea/a 
aThe place, then, where he was found dead?a 
aMore or lessa{I had gone half way with hima;a 
aAnd you are sure he went on along the road?a 


aYesa|He squeezed my hands and said with tears in his eyes: 
altas all over, Louis, old chapa/|aa 


aWhat was all over?a 


alt was all over between him and GeneviA’vea!Thatas what I 
assumeda|He meant he was going to see her for the last time.a 


aBut did he go?a 


aThere was a moon that nighta/It was freezingajI could still see 
him when he was only about a hundred yards from the house.a 


aAnd the cap?a 


Young Louis got up and looked at the others, his mind made up 


ACome with mea|a 


aCan you trust him, Louis?a asked one of the older men. 4Be 
careful, son.a 


But Louis was at the age when one is prepared to risk all to win 
all. He looked Maigret in the eye as if to say: A2Youare a real 
blackguard if you let me down!a 


aFollow meaijI live very near herea|a 


aYour glassa| Yours, superintendenta|And you can believe 
everything the lad says, I promisea|Hedas as honest as they come, 
that boyaja 


aYour good health, gentlemena/a 


Maigret had no choice but to drink a toast with the four men. 
The large glasses made a tinkling sound as they clinked them 
together. He then followed Louis out of the room, completely 
forgetting to pay for his jug of wine. 


As they came outside, Maigret saw old Cadaver on the opposite 
side of the road. He had his briefcase under his arm and was about 
to go into the Lion daOr. Was Maigret mistaken? It seemed to him 
that his former colleague had a sardonic smile on his face, although 
he only caught a glimpse of him sideways on. 


ACome with mea|This waya}a 


They made their way along narrow lanes which were quite 
unknown to Maigret and which linked up with the three or four 
streets in the village. They came to a row of cottages, each with its 
own tiny fenced-in front garden. Louis pushed open a small gate 
with a bell attached to it and called out: 


altas me!a 


He went into a kitchen where four or five children were sitting 
round the table having their lunch. 


aWhat is it, Louis?4 asked his mother, looking uncomfortably at 


Maigret. 
aWait herea{Iall be back in a minute, monsieura!4 


Louis rushed up the stairs which led down to the kitchen itself 
and went into a room. Maigret heard the sound of a drawer being 
pulled open, of someone walking about and knocking over a chair. 
Downstairs, meanwhile, Louisés mother shut the kitchen door but 
did not really know whether or not to make Maigret welcome. 


Louis came downstairs, pale and worried-looking. 


aSomeoneas stolen it!4 he declared, with a stony expression on 
his face. 


And then, turning to his mother, he said in a harsh voice: 


ASomeonedas been herea|Who was it?4|Who came here this 
morning?a 


aLook, Louisa|a 

AaWho? Tell me who it was! Who stole the cap?a 

al donat even know what cap youare talking abouta/|a 
aSomeone went up to my rooma/a 


He was in such an excited state that he looked as if he was about 
to hit his mother. 


aWill you please calm down! Canat you see how rude youare 
being, speaking to me in that tone of voice?a 


aHave you been in the house all morning?a 
al went out to the butcherdas and the bakerasa!a 
aAnd what about the little ones?a 


al took the two youngest boys next door, as usual. The two that 
are not yet at school.a 


aForgive me, superintendent. I just donat understand. The cap 
was in my drawer this morning. I am positive it was. I saw ita|a 


aBut what cap do you mean? Will you answer me that? Anyone 
would think youdve taken leave of your senses! Youdad do better to 
sit down and have your luncha/As for this gentleman youave left 
standinga\a 


But Louis gave his mother a pointed look, full of suspicion, and 
pulled Maigret outside. 


aCome with mea|I have something else to saya|I swear, over my 
fatheras dead body, that the capa/ja 


4 


THE THEFT OF THE CAP 


The impatient youngster walked quickly up the street, his neck taut 
and his body bent forward as he pulled the reluctant Maigret along 
with him. Here he was, being guided almost by force towards 
unknown delights by a glib and persuasive younger man, and the 
situation made him extremely uneasy. Such equivocal 
circumstances reminded him of a common enough scene in 
Montmartre, where one would see the doormen of dubious-looking 
clubs push an intimidated gentleman through the doors, against his 
will. 


Louisads mother stood on the doorstep and shouted as they were 
going round the corner of the little street: 


aArenat you going to have your lunch, Louis?a 


Was Maigret the only one who heard? He was spurred on by 
strong feelings. He had promised this gentleman from Paris he 
would do something and now he was unable to keep his word 
because an unexpected occurrence had complicated matters. Would 
he not be taken for an impostor? Was he not endangering the cause 
he had all too hastily championed? 


al want DA@sirA© to tell you himself. The cap was in my 
bedroom. I wonder if my mother was telling the truth.a 


Maigret was wondering the same thing and at the same time 
thought of Inspector Cavre, whom he could picture vividly 
wheedling information out of the woman with six children. 


aWhat time is it?a 


aTen past twelve.a 


AaDA@sirA©@ will still be at the dairy. Letas go this way. Itas 
quicker.a 


Again, Louis led Maigret through little alleyways, past small, 
shabby houses which the superintendent had never seen before; 
once, a sow covered in mud rushed at their legs. 


AOne evening, the evening of the funeral, in fact, old DA@sirA© 
came into the Lion daOr and threw a cap on the table. Speaking in 
patois, he asked whose it was. I recognized it straightaway as I was 
with Albert when he bought it in Niort. I remembered having a 
discussion with him about what color he should get.a 


aWhat is your trade?a asked Maigret. 


alam a carpenter. The largest of the men you saw just now in 
the Trois Mules is my boss. Well, DA@sirA© was drunk that 
evening. There were at least six people in the cafA©. I asked him 
where he found the cap. DA@sirA© collects the milk from the little 
farms in the marshland, you see, and as you canat get to them by 
road in a truck, he does his rounds by boata| 


aal found it in the reeds,a he said, avery near the dead poplar.a 


al repeat, there were at least six people who heard him say this. 
Everyone here knows that the dead poplar is between the Naudsa 
house and the spot where Albertas body was founda| 


aThis waya| Weare going to the dairy. You can see the chimney 
stack over there, on the left.4 


They had left the village behind them. Dark hedges enclosed 
tiny gardens. A little further on, the dairy came into view. The low 
buildings were painted white and the tall chimney stack stood 
straight up against the sky. 


al donat know why I decided to shove the cap into my pocketa|I 
already had the feeling that too many people were keen to hush up 
this whole affaira| 


aaltas young Retailleauds cap,4 someone said. 


aAnd DA@sirA©, drunk as he was, frowned, for he suddenly 
realized that he was not supposed to have found it where he did. 


AaDA@sirA©, are you sure it was near the dead poplar? 


aWell, superintendent, the very next day, he didnat want to 
admit to anything. When he was asked exactly where he had found 
it, he would say: 


adOver therea|I donat really know exactly! Just leave me alone, 
will you! Iam sick of this cap businessa|aa 


Flat-bottomed boats filled with pitchers of milk were tied up 
beside the dairy. 


al say, Philippea!Has old DA@sirA© gone home?a 


aHe canat have gone home, seeing as he never set outa;He must 
have got plastered yesterday as he didnat do his round this 
morning.a 


An idea flashed through Maigretas mind. 


aWould the manager be around at this time of day, do you 
think?a he asked his companion. 


aHeall probably be in his officea|The little door at the sidea|a 
aWait here a minutea}a 


Oscar Drouhet, the manager of the dairy, was in fact on the 
telephone when Maigret walked in. The superintendent introduced 
himself. Drouhet had the serious, steadfast manner of any local 
craftsman turned small businessman. Pulling on his pipe with short, 
sharp puffs, he observed Maigret and let him speak, trying all the 
while to size him up. 


aAlbert Retailleauds father was once in your employment, I 
believe? Iave been told he was the victim of an accident at the 
dairya|a 


AOne of the boilers exploded.a 


al understand his widow receives a considerable income from 
you?a 


He was an intelligent man, for he realized immediately that 
Maigretds question was loaded with innuendoes. 


AWhat do you mean?a 
aDid his widow take you to court, or did you yourselfa|a 


aDonat try to complicate the issue. It was my fault the accident 
happened. Retailleau had been saying for at least two months that 
the boiler needed a complete overhaul and even that it should be 
replaced. It was the busiest time of the year and I kept putting it 
off.a 


aWere your workmen insured?a 
AaNowhere near adequatelya/a 


aForgive me. Let me ask you whether you were the one who 
didnat think they were adequately insured, or ifaja 


Once more, they both understood each other perfectly, and 
Maigret did not have to finish his sentence. 


aHis widow lodged a complaint against us, as she was entitled to 
do,4 Oscar Drouhet admitted. 


al am sure,a the superintendent went on, smiling slightly, ashe 
did not approach you merely to ask you to go into the question of 
compensation pay. She sent lawyers to investigatea|a 


als that so unusual? A woman knows nothing of these things, 
would you not agree? I acknowledged the validity of her claim and 
in addition to the pension she received from the insurance 
company, I elected to give her a further sum which I pay out of my 
own pocket. On top of this, I paid for her sonds education and took 
him on here as soon as he was old enough to work. My kindness 
was rewarded, whatas more, for he was a hard-working, honest lad. 
Albert was a clever boy and quite capable of running the dairy in 
my absencea|a 


aThank youa)Or rather, just one more question: Albertas mother 
hasnat called on you since the death of her son, has she?a 


Drouhet managed not to smile, but his brown eyes flickered 
briefly. 


ANo,éa he said, ashe hasnat come to see me yet.a 


Maigret had been right, then, in this respect. Madame Retailleau 
was indeed a woman who knew how to defend herself and attack, if 
need be. She was undoubtedly the sort of person who would never 
lose sight of her interests. 


alt seems that DA@sirA©, your milk collector, did not come to 
work this morning?a 


aThat often happensa/On the days he is more drunk than 
usuala!a 


Maigret went back to the pock-marked youth, who was terrified 
he would no longer be taken seriously. 


aWhat did he say? Heads a good sort, but heas really on the other 
sidea|a 


aWhose side?a 


AMonsieur Naudas, the doctoras, the mayorasa|He couldnat 
have said anything against mea/a 


AOf course nota|a 


AWeave got to find old DA@sirA@A!We could go around to his 
house, if you liked |Itas not fara|a 


They set off again, both forgetting it was lunchtime, and 
eventually came to a house on the fringe of the little town. Louis 
knocked on a glass door, pushed it open and shouted into the semi- 
darkness: 


AaDA@sirA@©! Hey! DA@sirA©!4 


But only a cat emerged and rubbed itself against the boys legs. 
Meanwhile, Maigret came upon a kind of den which consisted of a 
bed without a cover or a pillow where DA@sirA© obviously slept 
with all his clothes on, a small, cracked iron stove, a bundle of rags, 
empty bottles and old bones. 


aHe must have gone off drinking somewhere. Come ona/a 
Still the same concern he would not be taken seriously. 


aHe worked on Etienne Naudas farm, you seea|Heas still on 
good terms with them, even though he was sacked. Heas the sort of 
person who wants to be on good terms with everyone, and that is 
why he put on an act when people started asking him questions 
about the cap the day after he found it. 


aaWhat cap? Ah, yes! The tattered one I picked up somewhere 
or other, lave forgotten wherea/Iave no idea whatas happened to 
ita|a 


aWell, monsieur, I for one can tell you that there were blood 
stains on the cap. And I wrote and told the Director of 
Prosecutionsa|a 


aSo it was you who wrote the anonymous letters?a 


al wrote three, so if there were more, someone else must have 
written them. I wrote about the cap and then about Albertas 
relationship with GeneviA ve Nauda,| Wait, perhaps DA@sirA© is in 
herea/a 


Louis had darted into a grocerdas shop, but through the windows 
Maigret could see there were bottles at the end of the counter and 
two tables at the back of the shop for customersa use. The 
youngster looked crestfallen as he came out again. 


aHe was here early this morning. He must have done the 
roundsa|a 


Maigret had only been into two cafA@s: the Lion daOr and the 
Trois Mules. In less than half an hour, he came to know a dozen or 
more, not cafA@s in the true sense of the word, but premises the 


average passer-by would not have suspected were licensed. The 
harnessmaker had a kind of bar next to his workshop and the farrier 
had a similar arrangement. Old DA@sirA© had been seen in almost 
every bar they visited. 


aHow was he?a 
aHe was well enough.a 
And they knew what that meant. 


aHe was in a hurry when he left, as he had to go to the post 
officea|a 


aThe post office is shut,a Louis said. 4But I know the 
postmistress, and sheall open up if I tap on her window.a 


aEspecially when she knows Iave a call to make,a said Maigret. 


And sure enough, as soon as the boy tapped on the pane, the 
window opened. 


als that you, Louis? What do you want?a 

altas the gentleman from Paris. He wants to make a call.a 
alall open up right awaya/a 

Maigret asked to be put through to the Nauds. 

aHello! Who is it speaking?a 

He did not recognize the voice, a mands voice. 


aHello! Who did you say? Ah! Forgive mea|Alban, yesa;I hadnat 
realizeda| Maigret, herea|Could you tell Madame Naud I shanat be 
coming back for lunch? Give her my apologies. No, itas nothing 
importantaj|I donat know when Ill be backa/a 


As he left the booth, he saw from the look on his young 
companionas face that he had something interesting to tell him. 


aHow much do I owe you, mademoiselle?4|Thank youa;Iam 


sorry to have bothered you.a 
Back in the street once more, Louis informed Maigret excitedly: 


al told you something was afoot. Old DA@sirA© came in on the 
dot of eleven. Do you know what he posted? He sent a money order 
for five hundred francs to his son in Moroccoa His sonas up to no 
good. He left home without any warning. He and his father used to 
quarrel and fight every daya!DA@sirA@4s never been known to be 
anything other than drunk, as it werea|And now his son writes to 
him from time to time, either complaining or asking for moneya|But 
all his money goes on drink, you seea|The old man never has a 
soua|Sometimes he sends a money order for ten or twenty francs at 
the beginning of the montha|I wondera,| Wait a minutea|If you still 
have time, weall go and see his stepsistera|a 


The streets, the houses they had been walking past all morning, 
were now becoming familiar to the superintendent. He was 
beginning to recognize peopleds faces and the names painted above 
the shops. Rather than brighten up, the sky had clouded over again 
and the air was heavy with moisture. Soon there would be fog. 


aHis stepsister knits for a living. Sheds an old spinster and used 
to work for our last priest. This is her housea|a 


He went up three steps to the blue-painted front door, knocked 
and then opened it. 


ADAO@sirA@4s not here, is he?4 
He then beckoned Maigret to come inside. 


AHello, DA@sirA@4'I4m sorry to barge in like this, 
Mademoiselle Jeannea|Thereds a gentleman from Paris whodd like 
to have a few words with your stepbrothera/a 


The tiny room was very clean. The table stood near a mahogany 
bed covered with an enormous red eider-down. Maigret glanced 
round and saw a crucifix with a sprig of boxwood behind it, a figure 
of the Virgin Mary in a glass case on the chest of drawers, and two 
cutlets on a plate with writing round the picture on it. 


DA@sirA© tried to stand up but knew he was in danger of 
falling off his chair. He maintained a dignified pose and muttering 
thickly, his tongue not being able to articulate the words, he said: 


aWhat can I do for you?a 
For he was polite. He was always anxious to make that clear. 


al may have drunk too mucha/Yes, maybe Iave had a good few 
drinks, but I am polite, monsieura|Everyoneall tell you that 
DAO©sirA©@ is polite to one and alla{a 


aLook, DA@sirA©, the gentleman wants to know exactly where 
you found the capa|You know, Albertas capa/a 


These few words were enough. The drunkardas face hardened 
and assumed a totally blank expression. His watery eyes became 
even more glaucous. 


4Donat play the fool, DA@sirA@ {lave got the capa} You 
remember, when you threw it on the table at FranA8oisas place, 
that evening, and said youad found it by the dead poplara;\a 


The old monkey was not satisfied with a simple denial. He 
smirked with delight and went on with more gusto than was 
necessary: 


aDo you understand what heads saying, masieur? Why should I 
have thrown a cap on the table, Idd like to know? Iave never worn 
a capa|Jeanne! Whereas my hat? Show this gentleman my 
hata|These youngsters have no respect for their eldersa|a 


aADA@sirA@a!a 
ADA@sirA©, indeed?4|DA@sirA© may be drunk, but heas polite 
and would be obliged if youad call him Monsieur DA@sirA@a|Do 


you hear, you troublemaker, you bastard!4 


aHave you heard from your son recently?a interrupted Maigret 
suddenly. 


aSo, itas my son, now, eh? You want to know what my sonas 


been up to? Well, just let me tell you, heds a soldier! Heas a brave 
fellow, my son!a 


aThatas what I thought. Heall certainly be pleased with the 
money order.a 


aSoon I wonat be allowed to send my son a money order, is that 
it? Hey, Jeanne! Do you hear? And maybe I wonat be allowed to 
come and have a bite to eat with my stepsister either!4 


At the beginning, he had probably been frightened, but now he 
was really enjoying himself. He made himself a laughing-stock in 
the end, and when Maigret got up to go he followed him out to the 
front doorstep, staggering all the way, and would have followed 
him into the street if Jeanne had not stopped him. 


ADA@sirA@As polited!Do you hear, you rascal? And if anyone 
tells you, Monsieur Parisian, that DA@sirA@as son is not a fine 
fellowa|4 


Doors opened. Maigret wanted to get away. 


With tears in his eyes and his teeth clenched, Louis said 
emphatically: 


al swear to you, superintendenta|a 
altas all right, lad, I believe youa|a 
altas that man staying at the Lion daOr, isnat it?a 


al think so. Idd like to have proof, though. Do you know anyone 
who was at the Lion daOr last night?a 


alam sure Liboureauas son was there. He goes in every 
evening.a 


aRight! [all wait at the Trois Mules while you go and ask him if 
he saw DA@sirA©. Find out if the old man got into conversation 
with our visitor from Parisa|Waita|We can eat at the Trois Mules, 
canat we? Weall have a bite of something togethera|Off you go, be 
quicka}a 


There was no tablecloth. The table was set with metal knives 
and forks. All that was offered at midday was a beetroot salad, 
rabbit and a piece of cheese with some bad white wine. When Louis 
returned, however, he felt very uncomfortable sitting at the 
superintendentas table. 


aWell?a 

ADA@sirA© went to the Lion dAOr.a 
aDid he talk to old Cadaver?a 

aTo who?a 


Never mind. Itas a nickname we gave him. Did DA@sirA© talk 
to him?a 


alt didnat happen like that. The man you call Cadava It sounds 
really odd to meaja 


aHis name is Justin Cavreala 


aMonsieur Cavre, according to Liboureau, spent a good part of 
the evening watching the card players and saying nothing. 
DA@sirA© was drinking in his usual corner. He left at about ten 
odclock and a few minutes later Liboureau noticed that the Parisian 
had disappeared too. But he doesnat know if he left the inn or just 
went upstairsa|a 


aHe left.a 
aWhat are you going to do?a 


He was so proud to be working with the superintendent that he 
could not wait to get started. 


aWho was it that reported seeing a considerable sum of money 
in Madame Retailleauds house?a 


aThe postmana|Josaphata, Another drunkarda|Heas called 
Josaphat because when his wife died he had more to drink than 
usual and kept on saying through his tears: AGoodbye, 


CA@linea|Weall meet again in the valley of Josaphata!Count on 
mea|aa 


aWhat would you like for dessert?4 asked the patronne, who 
obviously had one of her children in her arms all day and worked 
with her one free hand. alave biscuits or apples.a 


aHave which ever you like,a said Maigret. 
And the youngster replied, blushing: 


al donat minda|Some biscuits, pleasea|This is what 
happeneda about ten or twelve days after Albertas funeral, the 
postman went to collect some money from Madame Retailleaua|She 
was busy doing the houseworka She looked in her purse but she 
needed fifty francs morea|So she walked over to the dresser, where 
the soup tureen isd}/You must have noticed ita|Itas got blue flowers 
on ita/She stood in front of it so that Josaphat couldnat see what 
she was doing, but that evening, he swore he had seen some 1,000- 
franc notes, at least ten, he said, maybe morea|Now, everybody 
knows that Madame Retailleau has never had as much money as 
that at one timea|Albert spent all he earneda/a 


aWhat on?a 


aHe was rather vaina|Thereds nothing wrong with thata|He 
liked to be well-dressed and he had his suits made in Niorta|He 
would often pay for a round of drinks, tooa|He would tell his 
mother that as long as she had her pensiona/a 


aThey quarreled, then?a 


aSometimesa Albert was an independent chap, you seea|His 
mother would have liked to treat him like a little boy. If he had 
listened to her he would not have gone out at night and head never 
have set foot in the cafA@4!My motherAs just the opposited'!Sheas 
only too anxious to get me out of the housed |a 


AWhere can we find Josaphat?a 


aHeall probably be at home now, or else about to finish his first 
round. In half an hour heall be at the station to collect the sacks 


with the second posta|a 
aWill you bring us some liqueurs please, madame?a 


Through the curtains, Maigret stared at the windows on the 
other side of the street, imagined old Cadaver eating his lunch just 
as he was, and watching him likewise. It was not long before he 
realized his mistake, for a car ground noisily to a halt opposite the 
Lion daOr and Cavre got out, his briefcase under his arm. Maigret 
watched him lean over toward the driver to find out how much he 
owed. 


aWhose car is that?a 


alt belongs to the man who owns the garage. We went past it a 
little while ago. He acts as a taxi driver every now and again, if 
someoneas ill and needs to be taken to hospital, or if someone 
wants something urgentlya|a 


The car made a half turn and judging by the noise did not go 
far. 


aYou see. Heads gone back to his garage.a 

aDo you get on well with him?a 

aHeas a friend of my boss.a 

AGo and ask him where he took his client this morning.a 
Less than five minutes later, Louis came running back. 


aHe went to Fontenay-le-Comte. Itas exactly twenty-two 
kilometers from herea|a 


aDidnat you ask him where they went in Fontenay?a 


dHe was told to stop at the CafA© du Commerce, in the Rue de 
la RA@publique. The Parisian went in, came out with another man 
and told the driver to waita|a 


aYou donat know who this man was?a4 


aThe garage man didnat know himda/They were gone about half 
an houra|Then the man you call Cavre was driven back. He only 
gave a five franc tipaja 


Had not Etienne Naud also gone to Fontenay-le-Comte? 
aLetas go and see Josaphata|a 


He had already left his house. They met up with him at the 
station where he was waiting for the train. When he saw young 
Louis with Maigret from the other end of the platform, he looked 
annoyed and went hurriedly into the station masterds office, as if he 
had some business to attend to. 


But Louis and Maigret waited for him to come out. 
aJosaphat!4 called out Louis. 

AaWhat do you want? Iam in a hurrya/a 

aThereas a gentleman here whodd like a word with you.a 
AaWho? Iam on duty and when Iam on dutya/a 


Maigret had the utmost difficulty in steering him toward an 
empty spot between the lamp room and the urinals. 


al just want an answer to a simple questiona|a 


The postman was on his guard, that was obvious. He pretended 
he heard the train and was ready to rush off to the carriage carrying 
the mailbags. At the same time, he could not help glowering briefly 
at Louis for putting him in this position. 


Maigret already knew he would get nothing out of him, that his 
colleague Cavre had already questioned him. 


aHurry up, I can hear the traina|a 


aAbout ten days ago, you called at Madame Retailleauds house 
to collect some money.a 


alam not allowed to discuss my worka;a 
aBut you discussed it that very eveninga|a 


ain front of me!a interjected the youngster. AAvrard was there, 
and so was LhA@riteau and little Cromana!a 


The postman stood on one leg and then the other, with a stupid, 
insolent look on his face. 


aWhat right have you to interrogate me?a 


aWe can ask you a question, canat we? Youare not the Pope, are 
you?a 


aAnd what if I asked him to show me his papers? Heads been 
snooping round the neighborhood all morning!4 


Maigret had already begun to walk away, knowing that it was 
pointless trying to discuss the matter further. Louis, however, lost 
his temper in the face of such blatant hostility. 


aDo you mean youave the nerve to say you didnat tell everyone 
about the thousand franc notes you saw in the soup tureen?a 


al can say what I like, canat I? Or are you going to try and stop 
me?a 


aYou told everyone what you saw. Iall get the others to back me 
up, [all get them to repeat what you said. You even said the notes 
were held together by a pina|a 


The postman shrugged his shoulders and walked away. This 
time the train really was coming into the station and he walked 
down the platform to where the mail coach usually came to a halt. 


aThe swine!a growled Louis under his breath. 4You heard what 
he said, didnat you? But you can take my word for it. Why should I 
lie? I knew perfectly well this would happena/a 


aWhy?a 


aBecause itas always the same with thema/a 
aWith who?a 


aWith the lot of thema/I canat really explaina|They stick 
togethera|Theydare richa|Theyare either related to or else friends of 
magistrates, prA@fets and generalsa!I donat know whether you 
understand what Iam trying to saya|So the townspeople are 
afraida|They often gossip at night when theyave had a bit too much 
to drink and then regret it the next daya| 


aWhat are you going to do now? Youare not going back to Paris, 
are you?a 


aOf course not, son. Why do you ask?a 
al donat know. The other man looksa/a 


The youngster stopped himself just in time. He was probably 
about to say something like: 


aThe other man looks so much stronger than you!a 


And it was true. Through the mist that was beginning to come 
down, as if it were dusk, Maigret thought he saw Cavreas face, his 
thin lips spreading into a sardonic smile. 


alsnat your boss going to be cross if you donat get back to your 
work?a 


aOh! Noa|Heas not one of thema/If he could help us prove poor 
Albert was murdered, he would, I promise youa|a 


Maigret jumped when a voice behind him asked: 
ACould you tell me the way to the Lion daOr, please?a 


The railwayman on duty near the small gate pointed to the 
street which opened up about a hundred yards away. 


AGo straight ona|Itas on your left, youall seea|a 


A small, plump little man, faultlessly dressed and carrying a 
suitcase almost as large as himself, looked around for a non-existent 
porter. The superintendent examined him from head to foot, but his 
efforts were in vain. He had absolutely no idea who the stranger 
was. 
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THREE WOMEN IN A DRAWING ROOM 


Louis dived into the fog with his head bowed and before it 
enveloped him completely, he said to Maigret: 


alf you want to get hold of me, Iall be at the Trois Mules all 
evening.a 


It was five oaclock. A thick fog had descended over the town 
and darkness fell at the same time. Maigret had to walk the length 
of the main street in Saint-Aubin in order to reach the station, 
where he would take the road leading to Etienne Naudas house. 
Louis had offered to go with him, but there is a limit to everything 
and Maigret had had enough. He was beginning to get tired of 
being pulled along by this excited and restless youngster. 


As they parted company, Louis had said with a note of reproach 
in his voice, almost sentimentally: 


aTheyall butter you up and youall start believing everything 
they tell you.4 He was referring to the Nauds, of course. 


With his hands in his pockets and the collar of his overcoat 
turned up, Maigret walked cautiously toward the light in the 
distance, for any lamp which shone through the fog was a kind of 
lighthouse. Because of the intense brightness of this halo which 
looked as if it was still a long way off, the superintendent felt he 
was walking towards an important goal. And then, all of a sudden, 
he almost bumped into the cold window of the VendA@e 
Cooperative which he had walked past twenty times that day. The 
narrow shop had been painted green fairly recently and there were 
free offers of glassware and earthenware displayed in the window. 


Further on, in total darkness, he came up against something 
hard and groped about in confusion for some time before he 


realized he had landed in the middle of the carts standing outside 
the wheelwrightas house with their shafts in the air. 


The bells loomed into view immediately above his head. He was 
walking past the church. The post office was on the right, with its 
doll-size counter; opposite, on the other side of the road, stood the 
doctoras house. 


The Lion déOr was on one side of the street, the Trois Mules on 
the other. It was extraordinary to think that inside each lighted 
house people were living in a tiny circle of warmth, like 
incrustations in the icy infinity of the universe. 


Saint-Aubin was not a large town. The lights in the dairy made 
one think of a brightly-lit factory at night. A railway engine in the 
station was sending out sparks. 


Albert Retailleau had grown up in this microcosm of a world. 
His mother had spent all her life in Saint-Aubin. Apart from 
holidays in Sables dAOlonne, someone like GeneviA’ve Naud would 
to all intents and purposes never leave the town. 


As the train slowed down a little before arriving at Niort station, 
Maigret had noticed empty streets in the rain, rows of gaslights and 
shuttered houses. He had thought to himself: AThere are people 
who spend their whole lives in that street.a 


Testing the ground with his feet, he made his way along the 
canal towards another lighthouse which was in fact the lantern 
outside Naudas house. On various train journeys, whether on cold 
nights or in slashing rain, Maigret had seen many such isolated 
houses, a rectangle of yellow light being the only sign of their 
existence. The imagination then sets to work and pictures all 
manner of things. 


And so it was that Maigret came into the orbit of one of these 
welcoming lights. He walked up the stone steps, looked for the bell 
and then saw that the door was ajar. He went into the hall, 
deliberately shuffling his feet to make his presence known, but this 
did not deter whoever was in the drawing room from continuing to 
hold forth in monotonous tones. Maigret took off his wet overcoat, 


his hat, wiped his feet on the straw mat and knocked on the door. 
ACome ina!GeneviA ve, open the doora!4 


He had already opened it; only one of the lamps in the drawing 
room was lit. Madame Naud was sewing by the hearth and a very 
old woman was sitting opposite her. A young girl walked over to 
the door as Maigret came into the room. 


alam sorry to disturb youa;a 


The girl looked at him anxiously, unable to decide whether or 
not he would betray her. Maigret merely bowed. 


AThis is my daughter GeneviA’ve, superintendenta!She so 
wanted to meet you. She is quite recovered nowa,|Allow me to 
introduce you to my mothera/a 


So this was CIA©mentine BrA@jon, a La Noue before she 
married and commonly known as Tine. This small, sprightly old 
lady with a wry expression on her face reminiscent of that on the 
busts of Voltaire, rose to her feet and asked in a curious falsetto 
voice: 


aWell, superintendent, do you feel you have caused enough 
havoc in our poor Saint-Aubin? Upon my word, Iave seen you go up 
and down ten times or more this morning, and this afternoon I have 
it on good authority that you found yourself a young recruita|Do 
you know, Louise, who acted as elephant driver to the 
superintendent?a 


Had she deliberately chosen the words delephant drivera to 
emphasize the difference in size between the lanky youth and the 
elephantine Maigret? 


Louise Naud, who was far from having her motheras vivacity 
and whose face was much longer and paler, did not look up from 
her work but just nodded her head and smiled faintly to show she 
was listening. 


aFillouds sonajIt was bound to happena;The boy must have lain 
in wait for hima|No doubt he has regaled you with some fine 


stories, superintendent?a 


aHe has done nothing of the kind, madamea/He merely directed 
me to the various people I wanted to see. Iad have found it difficult 
to find their houses on my own as the locals arenat exactly talkative 
on the wholea!a 


GeneviA ve had sat down and was staring at Maigret as if she 
was hypnotized by him. Madame Naud looked up occasionally from 
her work and glanced furtively at her daughter. 


The drawing room looked exactly as it had done the previous 
evening for everything was in its usual place. An oppressive stillness 
hung over the room and it was really only the grandmother who 
conveyed any sense of normality. 


al am an old woman, superintendent. Let me tell you that, some 
time ago, something much more serious happened which nearly 
destroyed Saint-Aubin. There used to be a clog factory which 
employed fifty people, men and women. It was at a time when there 
were endless strikes in France and workers walked out at the 
slightest provocation.a 


Madame Naud had looked up from her work to listen and 
Maigret saw that she found it difficult to conceal her anxiety. Her 
thin face bore a striking resemblance to that of BrA@jon the 
magistrate. 


aOne of the workmen in the clog factory was called Fillou. He 
wasnat a bad sort, but he was inclined to drink too much and when 
he was tipsy he thought he was a real orator. What happened 
exactly? One day, he went into the manageras office to lodge a 
complaint of some sort. Shortly afterwards the door opened. Fillou 
catapulted out, staggering backwards for several yards, and then fell 
into the canal.a 


aAnd he was the father of my young companion with the pock- 
marked face?a inquired Maigret. 


aHis father, yes. He is dead, now. At the time, the town was 
divided into two factions. One side thought that the drunken Fillou 


had behaved abominably and that the manager had been forced to 
take violent action to get rid of him. The other side felt that the 
manager was completely in the wrong and that he had provoked 
Fillou, taunting him when referring to the large families of his 
employees with remarks like: 


aal canat help it if they breed on Saturday nights when theyare 
pisseda aa 


aFillou is dead, you said?a 
aHe died two years ago of cancer of the stomach.a 
aDid many people support him at the time of the incident?a 


aThe majority of people did not support him, but those who did 
were really committed to their cause. Every morning various people 
used to find threats written in chalk on their doors.a 


aAre you implying, madame, that the case is similar to the one 
we are dealing with now?a 


al am not implying anything, superintendent. Old people love 
rambling on, you know. There is always some scandal or other to 
discuss in small towns. Life would be very dull, otherwise. And 
there will always be a few people willing to fan the flamesa|a 


aWhat was the end of the Fillou affair?4 
aSilence, of coursea|a 


aYes, silence just about sums it up,4 thought Maigret to himself. 
For despite the efforts of a few fanatics to stir things up, silence is 
always the most effective form of action. And he had been 
confronted with silence all day long. 


Moreover, ever since he had come into the drawing room, a 
strange feeling had taken hold of him, a feeling which made him 
somewhat uneasy. He had trailed through the streets from morning 
till night, sullenly and obstinately following Louis, who had passed 
on to him something of his own eagerness. 


aSheas one of thema/a Louis would say. 


And athema in Louisdés mind meant a number of people who had 
conspired not to talk, and who did not want any trouble, people 
who wanted to let sleeping dogs lie. 


In one sense, one could say that Maigret had sided with the 
small group of rebels. He had had a drink with them at the Trois 
Mules. He had disowned the Nauds when he declared he was not 
working for them and whenever Louis doubted his word, he was 
sorely tempted to give him proof of his loyalty. 


And yet Louis had been right to look at the superintendent 
suspiciously when he left him, for he had an inkling what would 
happen when his companion became the enemyds guest once again. 
That was why he had tried his best to escort Maigret all the way to 
the Naudsa front door, to bolster him up and caution him not to 
give in. 


alall be at the Trois Mules all evening, if you need mea\a 


He would wait in vain. Now that he was back in this cozy, 
bourgeois drawing-room, Maigret felt almost ashamed of himself for 
having wandered through the streets with a youngster and for 
having been snubbed by everyone he had persisted in questioning. 


There was a portrait on the wall which Maigret had not noticed 
the night before, a portrait of BrA@jon the examining magistrate, 
who seemed to be staring down at the superintendent as if to say: 
aDonat forget the purpose of your visit.a 


He looked at Louise Naudas fingers as she sewed and was 
hypnotized by their nervousness. Her face remained almost serene, 
but her fingers revealed a fear which bordered on panic. 


aWhat do you think of our doctor?4 asked the talkative old lady. 
aHeas a real character, isnat he? You Parisians are wrong in 
thinking no one of interest lives in the country. If you were to stay 
here for two months, no morea,Louise, isnat your husband coming 
back?a 


aHe telephoned a short while ago to say he will be late. Heads 
been called to La Roche-sur-Yon. He asked me to apologize on his 
behalf, superintendenta/a 


al owe you an apology, too, for not having come back for 
lunch.a 


AGeneviA’ve! Would you give the superintendent an 
apA Oritifa|a 


aWell, children, I must be going.a 


aStay to dinner, maman. Etienne will take you home in the car 
when he gets back.a 


al wonat hear of it, my child. I donat need anyone to drive me 
home.a 


Her daughter helped her tie the ribbons of a small black bonnet 
which sat jauntily on her head and gave her galoshes to wear over 
her shoes. 


AWould you like me to have the horse harnessed for you?a 


aTime enough for that the day of my funeral. Goodbye, 
superintendent. If youare passing my house again, come in and see 
me. Goodnight, Louise. Goodnight, ViAvrea|a 


And suddenly the door was closed once more and a great feeling 
of emptiness prevailed. Maigret now understood why they tried to 
make old Tine stay. Now that she had gone, an oppressive, uneasy 
silence fell over the room and one sensed an aura of fear. Louise 
Naudas fingers ran increasingly rapidly over her work, while the 
young girl desperately tried to find an excuse to leave the room but 
did not dare. 


Was it not an incredible thought that although Albert Retailleau 
was dead, although he had been discovered one morning, cut to 
pieces on the railway line, his son was living in this room at this 
very moment, in the form of a creature that would come into the 
world in a few monthsa time? 


When Maigret turned towards the young girl, she did not look 
away. On the contrary, she stood up straight and looked Maigret 
squarely in the eye, as if to say: 


aNo, you did not dream it. I came into your bedroom last night 
and I wasnat sleepwalking. What I told you then is the truth. You 
see I am not ashamed of it. 1am not mad. Albert was my lover and I 
am expecting his childa|a 


Albert, the son of Madame Retailleau, a woman who had stood 
up for her rights so bravely after her husbandas death, Albert, 
Louisas young and faithful friend, used to creep into this house at 
night without anyone knowing. And GeneviA’ve would take him 
into her room, the one at the end of the right wing of the house. 


aWill you excuse me, ladies. I should like to go for a short walk 
round the stableyards, if you have no objection, that isa|a 


aMay I come with you?a 
aYouall catch cold, GeneviA’ve.a 
aNo, I wonat, maman. Iall wrap up warmly.a 


She went into the kitchen to fetch a hurricane lamp which she 
brought back lit. In the hall, Maigret helped her on with her cape. 


AaWhat would you like to see? she asked in a low voice. 
aLetas go into the yard.a 


aWe can go out this way. Thereas no point in going right around 
the housed} Mind the stepsa|a 


Lights were on in the stables whose doors were open, but the fog 
was so thick that one could not see anything. 


aYour room is the one directly above us, isnat it?a 


aYesa|I know what you are getting ata|He didnat come in 
through the door, naturallya;Come with mea/You see this 
ladderajItas always left herea|He just had to push it a few yardsa|a 


aWhich is your parentsa room?a 
aThree windows along.a 
aAnd the other two windows?a 


aOne is the spare bedroom, where Alban slept last night. The 
other is a room which hasnat been used since my little sister died, 
and maman has the key.a 


She was cold; she tried not to show it in order not to look as if 
she wanted to end the conversation. 


aYour mother and father never suspected anything?a 

aNo.a 

aHad this affair been going on for some time?a 

She answered at once. 

aThree and a half months.a 

aWas Retailleau aware of the consequences of these meetings?a 
aYes.a 

aWhat did he intend to do?a 

aHe was going to tell my parents everything and marry me.a 
aWhy was he angry, that last evening?a 


Maigret looked at her closely, trying his best to glimpse the 
expression on her face through the fog. The ensuing silence 
betrayed the young girlas amazement. 


al asked youa|a 
al heard what you said.a 


awell!a 


al donat understand. Why do you say he was angrya/a 


And her hands trembled like her motheras, thereby causing the 
lantern to shake. 


aNothing out of the ordinary happened between you that night? 


a 
aNo, nothing.a 
aDid Albert leave by the window as usual?a 


aYesa|There was a moona|I saw him go over to the back of the 
yard where he could jump over the little wall on to the road.a 


aWhat time was it?a 

aAbout half past twelve.a 

aDid he usually stay for such a short time?a 
aWhat do you mean?a 


She was playing for time. Behind a window, not far from where 
they were standing, they could see the old cook moving about. 


aHe arrived at about midnight. I imagine he usually stayed 
longera| You didnat have a fight?a 


aWhy should we have had a fight?a 

al donat knowajIam just askinga|a 

aNoaja 

aWhen was he to speak to your parents?a 
aSoona|We were waiting for a suitable momenta)a 


aTry to remember accuratelya|Are you sure there were no lights 
on in the house that night? You heard no noise? There was no one 
skulking in the yard?a 


al didnat see anythinga|I swear to you, superintendent, I know 
nothinga|Maybe you donat believe me, but itas the trutha;Iall 
never, do you hear, never tell my father what I told you last 
nightajI shall leave. I donat yet know what [all doaja 


aWhy did you tell me?a 


al donat know4|I was frighteneda|I thought you would find out 
everything and tell my parentsa|a 


aShall we go back? Youare shivering.a 
aYou wonat say anything?a 


He did not know what to say. He did not want to be bound by a 
promise. He muttered: 


aTrust me.a 


Was he, too, done of them,a to use Louisds phrase? Oh! Now he 
understood perfectly what the youngster meant. Albert Retailleau 
was dead and buried. A certain number of people in Saint-Aubin, 
the majority in fact, thought that since it was impossible to bring 
the young man back to life, the wisest course of action was to treat 
the subject as closed. 


To be done of thema was to belong to that tribe. Even Albertas 
mother was done of thema since she had not appeared to 
understand why anyone should wish to investigate her sonas death. 


And those who had not subscribed to this view at the outset had 
been brought to heel one after the other. DA©sirA© wished he had 
never found the cap. What cap? He now had money to drink his fill 
and could send a money order for five hundred francs to his good- 
for-nothing son. 


Josaphat, the postman, could not remember having seen a wad 
of thousand franc notes in the soup tureen. 


Etienne Naud was embarrassed that his brother-in-law should 
have thought of sending someone like Maigret, a man bent on 
discovering the truth. 


But what was the truth? And who stood to gain by discovering 
the truth? What good would it do? 


The small group of men in the Trois Mules, a carpenter, a 
plowman and a youngster called Louis Fillou whose father had 
already proved to be strong-willed, were the only ones to weave 
stories round the affair. 


aArenat you hungry, superintendent?a4 asked Madame Naud, as 
Maigret came into the drawing-room. aWhere is my daughter?a 


aShe was in the hall just now. I expect she has gone up to her 
room for a minute.a 


The atmosphere for the next quarter of an hour was gloomy 
indeed. Maigret and Louise Naud were now alone in the old- 
fashioned, stuffy drawing room. From time to time a log toppled 
over and sent sparks flying into the grate. The single lamp with its 
pink shade shed a soft glow over the furniture. Familiar sounds 
coming from the kitchen occasionally broke the silence. They could 
hear the stove being filled with coal, a saucepan being moved, an 
earthenware plate being put on the table. 


Maigret sensed that Louise Naud would have liked to talk. She 
was possessed by a demon who was pushing her to saya|To say 
what? She was in considerable difficulty. Sometimes she would 
open her mouth, as if she had decided to speak, and Maigret would 
be afraid of what she was going to say. 


She said nothing. Her chest tightened in a nervous spasm and 
her shoulders shook for a second. She went on with her embroidery, 
making tiny stitches, as if weighed down by this cloak of silence 
and stillness which formed such a barrier between them. 


Did she know that Retailleau and her daughtera| 
aDo you mind if I smoke, madame?a 


She gave a start. Perhaps she had been afraid he was going to 
say something else. She stammered: 


aPlease doa|Make yourself at homea}a 


Then she sat up straight and listened for a sound. 
aOh, my goodnessa/a 


Oh, my goodness what? She was merely waiting for her husband 
to return, waiting for someone to come and end the torment of this 
tA®te-A -tA*te. 


And then Maigret began to feel sorry for her. What was to stop 
him getting up and saying: 


al think your brother made a mistake in asking me to come here. 
There is nothing I can do. This whole affair is none of my business 
and, if you donat mind, Iall take the next train back to Paris. Iam 
most grateful to you for your hospitality.a 


He recalled Louisds pale face, his fiery eyes, the rueful smile on 
his lips. Above all, he pictured Cavre with his briefcase under his 
arm, Cavre who after all these years had suddenly been given the 
chance to get the better of his loathsome ex-boss. For Cavre hated 
him, there was no doubt about that. Admittedly, he hated everyone, 
but he hated Maigret in particular, for Maigret was his alter ego, a 
successful version of his own self. 


Cavre had doubtless been up to all sorts of shady tricks ever 
since he got off the train the night before and was nearly mistaken 
by Naud for Maigret himself. 


Where was the clock which was going tick-tock? Maigret looked 
round for it. He felt really uncomfortable and said to himself: 


aAnother five minutes and this poor womanas nerves will get 
the better of hera|Sheall make a clean breast of ita|She canat stand 
it any longera|Sheas at the end of her tethera|a 


All he had to do was ask her one specific question. Hardly that! 
He would go up to her and look at her searchingly. Would she be 
able to restrain herself then? 


But instead, he remained silent and even timidly picked up a 
magazine which was lying on a small round table to put her at her 
ease. It was a womendas magazine full of embroidery patterns. 


Just as in a dentistas waiting-room one reads things one would 
never read anywhere else, Maigret turned the pages and looked 
carefully at the pink and blue pictures, but the invisible chain 
which bound him to his hostess remained as tight as ever. 


They were saved by the entry of the maid. She was rather a 
rough-looking country girl whose black dress and white apron 
merely accentuated her rugged, irregular features. 


4Oh! Pardona\I didnat know there was someonea|a 
aWhat is it, Marthe?a 


al wanted to know if I should lay the table or wait for 
monsieura|a 


aLay the table!a 
AWill Monsieur Alban be here for dinner?a 
al donat know. But lay his place as usuala|a 


What a relief to talk of everyday things, they were so simple and 
reassuring! She latched on to Alban as a topic of conversation. 


aHe came to lunch here today. It was he who answered the 
telephone when you ranga/He leads such a lonely life! We consider 
him one of the family nowa/a 


The maidas appearance had given her a golden opportunity to 
escape and she made the most of it. 


aWill you excuse me for a moment? You know what itas like to 
be mistress of the house. There is always something to see to in the 
kitchena/|Iall ask the maid to tell my daughter to come down and 
keep you companya/|a 


aPlease donat bothera|a 


aBesidesa/a She listened carefully to see if she could hear 
anything. aYesa;That must be my husbanda/a 


A car drew up in front of the steps, but the engine went on 
running. They heard voices and Maigret wondered whether his host 
had brought someone back with him, but he was only giving 
instructions to a servant who had rushed outside on hearing the car. 


Naud came into the drawing-room still wearing his suede coat. 
There was an anxious look in his eyes as he surveyed Maigret and 
his wife, astonished to find them alone together. 


aAh! Youdrea|a 


al was just saying to the superintendent, Etienne, that I would 
have to leave him for a minute and see to things in the kitchena|a 


aForgive me, superintendentajI am on the board of the regional 
agricultural authority and I had forgotten we had an important 
meeting today.a 


He sneezed and poured himself a glass of porto, trying all the 
while to gauge what could have happened in his absence. 


aWell, have you had a good day? I was told on the telephone 
you were too busy to come back for luncha/a 


He, too, was afraid of being alone with the superintendent. He 
looked round at the armchairs in the drawing-room, as if to 
reproach them for being empty. 


aAlbanas not here yet?a he said with a forced smile, turning 
towards the dining-room door which was still open. 


And his wife answered from the kitchen: 


aHe came to lunch. He didnat say whether head be here for 
dinnera|a 


AWhereds GeneviA ve?4 
aShe went up to her room.a 


He did not dare sit down and settle himself in a chair. Maigret 
understood how he felt and almost came to share his anxiety. In 


order to feel strong, or in order not to tremble visibly, the three of 
them needed to be together, side by side, in an unbroken family 
circle. 


Only then would the superintendent be able to sense the spirit of 
the house in normal times. The two men helped each other, for they 
talked of seemingly trivial things and the sound of their chatter 
reassured them both. 


aWill you have a glass of porto?a 
al have just had one.a 


AWell, have anothera;Nowa|Tell me what youdve been 
doinga|Or rathera|For perhaps I am being indiscreeta|a 


aThe cap has disappeared,a declared Maigret, his eyes on the 
carpet. 


aHas it really? This famous cap was to be proofaj;And where was 
ita|Mind you, I have always had my doubts as to whether it really 
existeda|a 


aA young lad called Louis Fillou claims it was in one of the 
drawers in his bedrooma|a 


alIn Louisds house? And you mean it was stolen this morning? 
Donat you think that is rather odd?a 


He stood there laughing, a tall, strong, sturdy figure of a man 
with a ruddy complexion. He was the owner of this house, the head 
of the family, and he had just taken part in administrative debates 
in La Roche-sur-Yon. He was Etienne Naud, Squire Naud as the 
locals would have said, the son of SA©@bastien Naud who was 
known and respected by everyone in the dA@©partement. 


But his laughter sounded shaky as he took a glass of port and 
looked round in vain for a member of his family to appear. At a 
time like this, he needed the support they always gave him. He 
would have liked them to be present, his wife, his daughter and 
even Alban, who had decided to stay away today of all days. 


aWill you have a cigar?a|No, are you sure?a 


He walked around and around the room, as though to sit down 
would have been to fall into a trap, to play right into the hands of 
the formidable superintendent whom that idiotic brother-in-law of 
his had foisted on him. Etienne Naud felt doomed. 
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ALBAN GROULT COTELLE@S ALIBI 


Before dinner that evening, an incident occurred which, though 
insignificant in itself, nonetheless gave Maigret food for thought. 
Etienne Naud had still not sat down, as though afraid of being even 
more at the mercy of the superintendent if he were once to remain 
still. They could hear voices in the dining room. Madame Naud was 
reprimanding the maid for not cleaning the silver properly. 
GeneviA ve had just come downstairs. 


Maigret saw the look her father gave her as she came into the 
drawing room. There was a trace of anxiety in his expression. Naud 
had not seen his daughter since she had retired to her room the day 
before, saying she did not feel well. It was perfectly natural, too, 
that GeneviA ve should reassure him with a smile. 


Just at that moment the telephone rang and Naud went into the 
hall to answer it. He left the drawing room door open. 


4What?a he said, in an astonished tone of voice. AOf course heads 
here, damn it. What did you say?a| Yes, hurry up, weare expecting 
youa)a 


When he came back into the drawing room he shrugged his 
shoulders once again. 


al wonder what has got into our friend Alban. Thereas been a 
place for him at our table for years. Then he rings up this evening 
to find out if youdre here and when I say you are he asks if he can 
come to dinner and says he must talk to youa|a 


By chance, Maigret happened to be looking, not at Naud but at 
his daughter, and he was surprised to see such a fierce expression 
on her face. 


aHe did more or less the same thing earlier on,a she said crossly. 
aHe came here to lunch and looked very peeved when he realized 
the superintendent hadnat come back. I thought he was going to 
leave. He muttered: AWhat a pity. I had something to show him.a 


aHe took his leave as soon as he had gulped down his dessert. 
You must have met him in the town, then, superintendent?a 


Whatever it was was so subtle that Maigret could not pinpoint it. 
A hint of something in the young girlas voice. And yet it was not 
really the voice. What is it, for example, that makes an experienced 
man suddenly realize that a young girl has become a woman? 


Maigret noticed something of this sort. It seemed to him that 
GeneviA vedas peevish words displayed something more than plain 
ill temper, and he decided to watch young Mademoiselle Naud 
more closely. 


Madame Naud came in, apologizing for her absence. Her 
daughter availed herself of the opportunity to repeat: 


aAlban has just rung to say heas coming to dinner. But first of 
all he asked whether the superintendent was here. Heads not coming 
to see usala 


aHeall be here in a minute,a said her father who had finally sat 
down, now that his family was round him. alt will take him three 
minutes by bicycle.a 


Maigret dutifully remained seated, looking rather dejected. His 
large eyes were expressionless as they always were whenever he 
found himself in an awkward situation. He watched them in turn, 
smiling slightly when spoken to, and all the while thinking to 
himself: 


aThey must be cursing their idiot of a brother-in-law and me, 
too. They all know what happened, including their friend Alban. 
Thatas why they are jittery the minute they are on their own. They 
feel reassured when they are together and gang upa;a 


What had happened, in fact? Had Etienne Naud discovered the 


young Retailleau in his daughteras bedroom? Had they quarreled? 
Had they had a fight? Or had Naud quite simply shot him down like 
he would a rabbit? 


What a night to have lived through! GeneviA veds mother must 
have been in a terrible state and the servants who probably heard 
the noise must have been petrified. 


Someone was scraping his feet at the front door. GeneviA’ve 
made a move, as if to go and open the door, but then decided to 
remain seated and Naud himself, somewhat surprised, as if his 
daughteras behavior constituted a serious breach of habit, got up 
and went into the hall. Maigret heard him talking about the fog and 
then the two men came into the drawing room. 


This was the first time, in fact, that Maigret had seen 
GeneviA ve and Alban together. She held out her hand rather stiffly. 
Alban bowed, kissed the back of her hand and then turned towards 
Maigret, obviously anxious to tell him or show him something. 


AWould you believe, superintendent, that after you left this 
morning I came across this quite by chancea|a 


And he held out a small sheet of paper which had been attached 
to some others with a pin, for there were two tiny prick marks in it. 


aWhat is it?a asked Naud quite naturally, while his daughter 
looked distrustfully at Alban. 


aYou have all made fun of my mania for hoarding the smallest 
scrap of paper. I could produce the tiniest laundry bill dated three 
or eight years back!a 


The piece of paper that Maigret kept twirling between his fat 
fingers was a bill from the HAtel de laEurope in La Roche-sur-Yon. 
Room: 30 francs. Breakfast: 6 francs. Servicea|The date: January 7. 


aOf course,a said Alban, as though he were apologizing, daitas 
not important. However, I remembered the police like alibis. Look 
at the date. Quite by chance, I was in La Roche, do you see, on the 
night the person you know met his deatha;a 


Naud and his wife reacted as well-bred people do when 
confronted with a breach of manners. Unable to believe her ears, 
Madame Naud looked first at Alban, as though she would not have 
expected such behavior from him, and then looked down with a 
sigh at the logs in the grate. Her husband frowned. He was slower 
on the uptake. Perhaps he was hunting for some deeper meaning to 
his friendas ploy? 


As for GeneviA’ve, she had turned pale with anger. She had 
obviously had a real shock, and the pupils of her eyes glistened. 
Maigret had been so intrigued by her behavior a few moments 
before that he tried not to look at anyone else. 


Alban, with his thin, lanky physique and balding forehead, stood 
sheepishly in the middle of the drawing room. 


aAt any rate, youdre making quite sure you are in the clear 
before you are accused,a said Naud when he finally spoke, having 
had time to weigh his words. 


aWhat do you mean by that, Etienne? I think you have all 
misinterpreted me. I came across this hotel bill quite by chance 
when I was sorting out some papers a short while ago. I was eager 
to show it to the superintendent as it was such a strange 
coincidence it had the same date on it as the dayaja 


Madame Naud even chipped in, something that rarely happened. 


aSo youave already said,a she retorted. aI think dinner is ready 
nowala 


The atmosphere was still strained. Although the meal was as 
elaborate and well-cooked as it had been on the previous evening, 
their efforts to create a friendly ambience or at any rate an outward 
show of relaxation failed dismally. GeneviA’ve was the most 
agitated. For a long time afterwards Maigret could still picture her, 
her chest heaving with emotion: a womandas anger but also a 
mistressds rage, Maigret was sure. She pecked at her food, 
disdainfully. Not once did she look at Alban who, for his part, made 
sure he caught no oneas eye. 


Alban was just the sort of man to keep the smallest scraps of 
paper and file them away, pinning them together in bundles as if 
they were banknotes. It was also just like him to get himself out of 
difficulty if he had the chance and with a clear conscience leave his 
friends in hot water. 


All this made itself felt. There was something scandalous afoot. 
Madame Naud looked even more anxious. Naud, on the other hand, 
endeavored to reassure his family, although quite probably with 
another objective in mind. 


aBy the way, I happened to meet the Director of Prosecutions in 
Fontenay this morning. In fact, Alban, he is almost a relative of 
yours through the female side, as he married a Deharme, from 
Cholet.a 


aThe Cholet Deharmes arenat related to the generalas family. 
They originally came from Nantes and theira|a 


Naud went on: 


aHe was most reassuring, you know, superintendent. 
Admittedly, he has told my brother-in-law BrA@jon that there is 
bound to be an official inquiry, but it will just be a formality, at any 
rate as far as we are concerned. I told him you were herea/|a 


Well! He immediately regretted making this thoughtless 
comment. He blushed slightly, and hurriedly put a large piece of 
lobster A la crA’me into his mouth. 


aWhat did he have to say about that?a 


aHe admires you greatly and has followed most of your cases in 
the newspapers. It is precisely because he admires youa|a 


The poor man did not know how to extricate himself. 


aHe is amazed that my brother-in-law deemed it necessary to 
involve a man like you in such a trivial mattera|a 


al understanda|a 


aYouare not angry, I hope? He only said this because of his 
admiration fora|a 


aAre you sure he didnat also say that my appearance here may 
well make the case seem more important than it actually is?a 


aHow did you know? Have you seen him?a 


Maigret smiled. What else could he do? For was he not a guest 
in their house? The Nauds had entertained him as well as they 
could. And again, that night, the dinner they served was a small but 
consummate example of traditional provincial cooking. 


In a pleasant, very polite way, his hosts now began to make him 
feel that his presence in their midst was a threat, a potentially 
harmful factor. 


There was silence, as there had been a short while before, after 
the Alban episode. It was Madame Naud who tried to put things 
right and she made a bigger blunder than her husband had done. 


aAt any rate, I hope youall stay a few more days with us? I 
expect there will be a frost after the fog has gone and you will be 
able to go on some walks with my husbanda,|Donat you think, 
Etienne?a 


How relieved they all would have been if Maigret had replied as 
they assumed he would, in the manner of a well-bred man: 


al would gladly stay, and greatly appreciate your hospitality, but 
alas I must return to my duties in Paris. I may pass this way in the 
holidaysa|But I have enjoyed myself enormouslya/a 


He said nothing of the kind. He went on eating and did not 
reply. Inwardly, he felt a brute. These people had behaved well 
towards him from the outset. Perhaps Albert Retailleauds death 
weighed heavily on their conscience? But had not the young man 
robbed their daughter of her honor, as the saying goes in their 
circles? And had Albertaés mother, Madame Retailleau, made a fuss? 
Or had she been the first to realize that it was far better to let 
sleeping dogs lie? 


Three or four people, perhaps more, were trying to keep their 
secret, desperately trying to prevent anyone from discovering the 
truth, and for someone like Madame Naud, Maigretds presence 
alone must have been an intolerable strain. Had she not been on the 
point of crying out in anguish a short while ago, at the end of 
quarter of an hour alone with the superintendent? 


It was so simple! He would leave the following morning with the 
whole familyas blessing and, back in Paris, BrA@jon the examining 
magistrate would thank him with tears in his eyes! 


And if Maigret did not take this course of action, was it his 
passion for justice alone which prompted him to do otherwise? He 
would not have dared look someone in the eye and say this was so. 
For there was Cavre. There were the successive rebuttals Cavre had 
inflicted on him ever since their arrival the night before, without so 
much as a glance in the direction of his former boss. He came and 
went as if Maigret did not exist, or as if he were a totally innocuous 
opponent. 


Whenever Maigret passed by, as though by magic, evidence 
melted away, witnesses could remember nothing or refused to 
speak, and items of unmistakable proof, like the cap, vanished into 
thin air. 


At last, after so many years, the wretched, unlucky, grudging 
Cavre had his moment of triumph! 


aWhat are you thinking about, superintendent?a 
He gave a start. 
aNothinga|Iam so sorry. My mind wanders sometimesa;a 


He had helped himself to a huge plateful of food without 
realizing what he was doing and was now ashamed of himself. To 
put him at his ease, Madame Naud said quietly: 


aNothing gives more pleasure to the mistress of the house than 
to see her cooking appreciated. Alban eats like a wolf so it doesnat 
count, as head eat anything put in front of him. Everything tastes 


good to him. Heas not a gourmet. Heas a glutton.a 


She was joking, of course, but nonetheless there was a trace of 
spite in her voice and expression. 


A few glasses of wine had made Etienne Naudas face even 
rosier. Playing with his knife, he ventured: 


aSo what do you make of it all, superintendent, now that youdve 
seen something of the neighborhood and have asked a few 
questions?a 


aHe has met young Filloua|a his wife informed him, as though 
in warning. 


And Maigret, whom each of them was watching like a hawk, 
said slowly and clearly: 


al think Albert Retailleau was very unluckya/a 


The remark did not really imply anything and yet GeneviA've 
grew pale, indeed seemed so taken aback by these few insignificant 
words that for a moment she looked as if she would get up and 
leave the room. Her father looked puzzled, unsure of what Maigret 
meant. Alban sneered: 


al reckon thatas a statement worthy of the ancient oracles! Iad 
certainly be very uneasy if I hadnat miraculously found proof that I 
was sleeping peacefully in a room in the HAtel de 14Europe eighty 
kilometers from here, on that very nighta|a 


aDonat you know,4 retorted Maigret, athat there is a saying in 
the police force that he who has the best alibi is all the more 
suspect?a 


Alban was annoyed. Taking Maigretas little joke seriously, he 
answered: 


aThen in that case, you will have to hold the prA@©fetas private 
secretary suspect too, as he spent the evening with me. He is a 
childhood friend of mine whom I see from time to time and 
whenever we spend an evening together we donat usually get to 


bed until two or three in the morninga|a 


What made Maigret decide to carry on the pretense to the end? 
Was it the blatant cowardice of this trumped-up aristocrat which 
spurred him to act thus? He took a large notebook with an elastic 
band round it out of his pocket and asked with all seriousness: 


aWhat is his name?4 


aDo you really want it? As you wisha|Muselliera| Pierre 
Muselliera|He has remained a bachelora|He has a flat in the Place 
NapolA@©on, above the Murs garagesa!About fifty yards from the 
HAtel de 1aEuropea!a 


aShall we have coffee in the drawing room?a suggested Madame 
Naud. aWill you serve the coffee, GeneviA ve? Youare not too tired? 
You look pale to me. Do you think you had better go upstairs to 
bed?a 


aNo.a 


She was not tired. She was tense. It was as if she had various 
accounts to settle with Alban, for she did not take her eyes off him. 


aDid you return to Saint-Aubin the following morning?4 asked 
Maigret, with a pencil in his hand. 


aThe very next morning, yes. A friend gave me a lift in his car to 
Fontenay-le-Comte, where I had lunch with some other friends, and 
just as I was leaving I bumped into Etienne who brought me back.a 


aYou go from friend to friend, in effecta|a 


He could not have made it clearer that he thought Alban was a 
sponger and it was true. Everyone understood perfectly the 
implications of Maigretas words. GeneviA ve blushed and looked 
away. 


aAre you sure you wonat change your mind and have one of my 
cigars, superintendent?a 


aWould you be so kind as to tell me if you have finished 


questioning me? If you have, I would like to take my leaved|I want 
to get home early tonight.a 


aThatas absolutely fine. In fact, lad like to walk as far as the 
town so if itas all right with you, we can go togethera|a 


al came by bicyclea|a 


aThat doesnat mattera|A bicycle can be pushed by hand, canat 
it? And anyway, you might bicycle into the canal in this foga|a 


What was going on? For one thing, when Maigret had talked of 
leaving with Alban Groult-Cotelle, Etienne Naud had frowned and 
appeared to be on the point of accompanying them. 


Did he fear that Alban, who was far too nervous that night, 
might be tempted to confess all? He had given him a long look, as if 
to say: 4For heavensas sake, be careful! Look how het-up you are. 
He is tougher than youa/a 


GeneviA've gave Alban an even sterner, more contemptuous 
look which said: aAt least try and control yourself!a 


Madame Naud did not look at anyone. She was weary. She no 
longer understood what was going on. It would not be long before 
she gave way under such nervous tension. 


But the person who behaved most strangely of all was Alban 
himself. He would not make up his mind to go but walked around 
the drawing room, his intention in all probability being to have a 
private talk with Naud. 


aDid you not want a word with me in your study about that 
insurance matter?a 


AaWhat insurance matter?4 said Naud stupidly. 
aNot to worry. Weall talk about it tomorrow.a 
What did he want to tell Naud that was so important? 


aAre you coming, my dear fellow?a persisted the 


superintendent. 


aAre you sure you donat want me to take you in the car? If you 
would like to have the car and drive yourselfa|a 


aNo thank you. Weall have a good chat as we walka/a 


The fog swirled round them. Alban pushed his bicycle with one 
hand and walked quickly along, constantly having to stop because 
Maigret would not walk more briskly. 


aThey are such good sorts! Such a united familya|But it must be 
rather a dull life for a young girl, mustnat it? Has she many friends? 


A 


a 


al donat know of any in the neighborhoodajEvery now and then 
she goes off to spend a week or so with her cousins and they come 
down here in the summer, but apart from thata|a 


al imagine she also goes and stays with the BrA@jons in Paris? 
aYes, indeed, she stayed with them this winter.a 


Maigret changed the subject, playing the innocent. The two men 
could scarcely see each other in the icy white mist that enveloped 
them. The electric light in the station acted as a lighthouse and, 
further on, two more lights which could have been boats out to sea, 
shone through the haze. 


aSo apart from staying in La Roche-sur-Yon from time to time, 
you hardly ever leave Saint-Aubin?a 


al sometimes go to Nantes as I have friends there, and also to 
Bordeaux where my cousin from ChiA’vre lives. Her husband is a 
shipowner.a 


aDo you ever go to Paris?a 
al was there a month ago.a 


aAt the same time as Mademoiselle Naud? 


aPerhaps. I really donat knowa;a 


They walked past the two inns opposite each other. Maigret 
stopped and suggested: 


aWhat about having a drink in the Lion daOr? It would be most 
interesting to see my old colleague Cavre. I saw a young fellow at 
the station just now and I suspect he has been asked to come to the 
rescue.a 


alall take my leave, thena/a said Alban quickly. 


aNo, noajIf you donat want to stop, [all keep you company on 
your way home. You canat object to that, now, can you?a 


al am in a hurry to get back and go to bed. [all be quite open 
with youa|I am prone to the most dreadful migraines and I am in 
the throes of one now.a 


aAll the more reason to escort you home. Does your maid sleep 
in the house?a 


aOf course.a 


aSome people donat like their servants to be under the same 
roof at nighta|Look! Theredas a lighta/a 


altas the maida|a 


als she in the sitting room? Of course, the room is heateda|Does 
she do odd sewing jobs for you when you are out?a 


They stopped outside the front door and Alban, instead of 
knocking, hunted in his pocket for the key. 


aSee you tomorrow, superintendent! No doubt we will meet at 
my friends the Naudsa/a 


aTell mea}a 


Alban took care not to open the door lest Maigret would think 
he was inviting him inside. 


altas stupida| Please forgive mea/|But I am afraid Iave been taken 
short, and since weare hered|}We men can be honest with each 
other, canat we?a 


aCome inajIall show you the waya)a 


The light was not on in the corridor but the sitting-room door on 
the left was half-open and revealed a rectangle of light. Alban tried 
to lead Maigret down the corridor but the superintendent, in an 
almost instinctive gesture, pushed the door wide-open, whereupon 
he stopped in his tracks and cried out: 


aWell I never! Itas my old friend Cavre! What are you doing 
here, my dear chap?a 


The ex-inspector had risen to his feet, looking as pale and sullen 
as ever. He glowered at Groult-Cotelle whom he deemed 
responsible for this disastrous meeting. 


Alban was completely out of his depth. He tried hard to think of 
an explanation but, unable to do so, merely asked: 


aWhere is the maid?a 


Old Cadaverous was the first to regain his composure and 
bowing, said: 


AMonsieur Groult-Cotelle, I think?a 
Alban was slow to understand the inspectoras game. 


al am sorry to disturb you at such an hour, but I just wanted a 
few words with you. Since your maid told me you would not be 
back latea|a 


aAll right!4 growled Maigret. 
AWhat?a said Alban with a start. 
al said: All right!4 


aWhat do you mean?a 


al donat mean anything. Cavre, where is this maid who showed 
you in? There is no other light on in the house. In other words, she 
was in bed.a 


aShe told mea|a 


aAll right! [all try once more, and this time I donat want any 
clap-trap. You can sit down, Cavre. Now! You made yourself 
comfortable. You took off your overcoat and left your hat on the 
coat stand. What were you in the middle of reading?a 


Maigretds eyes opened wide when he inspected the book lying 
on the table near Cavreas chair. 


aSexual Perversions! Look at that, now! And you found this 
charming book in the library of our friend Groult-Cotellea|Tell me, 
gentlemen, why donat you sit down? Does my presence disturb 
you? Donat forget your migraine, Monsieur Groult-Cotellea| You 
should take an aspirin.a 


In spite of everything, Alban still had enough presence of mind 
to retort: 


al thought you needed to relieve yourself?a 


aWell, I donat anymorea|Now, my dear Cavre, what is this 
investigation of yours all about? You must have been really put out 
when you realized I was involved in this too, eh?a 


aAh! Youdare involved? How do you mean, involved?a 


aSo Groult-Cotelle availed himself of your expertise, did he? Far 
be it for me to underrate it, by the waya|a 


al had never even heard of Monsieur Groult-Cotelle until this 
morning.a 


alt was Etienne Naud who told you about him when you met in 
Fontenay-le-Comte, wasnat it?a 


aSuperintendent, if you wish to submit me to a formal 
interrogation, I would like my lawyer to be present when I answer 


your questions.a 


aln the event of your being accused of stealing a cap, for 
instance?a 


aln that event, yes.a 


The electric light bulb cast a gray light over the sitting room for 
apart from the fact it was of insufficient strength for the size of the 
room, it was also coated in dust. 


aMay I perhaps be permitted to offer you something to drink?a 


aWhy not?a answered Maigret. aSeeing as fate has brought us 
togethera|By the way, Cavre, was it one of your men I saw just now 
at the station?a 


aHe works for me, yes.a 
aRenfort?a 
aAs you wish.a 


aDid you have important matters to settle with Monsieur Groult- 
Cotelle tonight?a 


al wanted to ask him one or two questions.a 


alf you wanted to see him about his alibi, you can rest assured. 
He thought of everything. He even kept his bill from the HAtel de 
laEurope.a 


Cavre, however, kept his nerve. He had sat down in the chair he 
had occupied before and, with his legs crossed and his morocco- 
leather briefcase on his lap, seemed to be biding his time, 
determined, one might have said, to have the last word. Groult- 
Cotelle, who had filled three glasses with armagnac, offered him 
one which he refused. 


aNo, thank you. I only drink water.a 


He had been teased a great deal about this at the Police 


Headquarters, an unintentionally cruel thing to do, since Cavre was 
not teetotaler by choice but because he suffered from a severe 
disorder of the liver. 


aAnd what about you, superintendent?a 
aGladly!a 


They fell silent. All three men appeared to be playing a strange 
kind of game, such as trying to see who could remain silent the 
longest without giving way. Alban had emptied his glass in one go 
and had poured himself another. He remained standing and from 
time to time pushed one of the books in his library back into place 
if it was out of line. 


aAre you aware, monsieur,a Cavre said to him at last in a quiet 
voice, icy calm, athat you are in your own house?a 


AaWhat do you mean?a 


aThat as master of the house you are at liberty to entertain 
whomever you think fit. I should have liked to talk to you alone, 
not in front of the superintendent. If you prefer his company to 
mine, I will be glad to take my leave and arrange a meeting for 
some other time.a 


aln short, the inspector is politely asking you to show one of us 
to the door forthwith.a 


AGentlemen, I donat understand what this discussion is all 
about. Indeed this whole affair has nothing to do with me. I was in 
La Roche, as you know, when the boy died. Granted, I am a friend 
of the Nauds. I have been to their house a great deal. In a small 
town like ours, oneds choice of friends is limited.a 


aRemember Saint Peter!4 
AWhat do you mean?a 


aThat if you go on like this, you will have thrice denied your 
friends the Nauds before sunrise, assuming, of course, the fog allows 
the sun to rise.a 


alt is all very well for you to joke. My position is a delicate one, 
all the same. The Nauds frequently invite me to their house. Etienne 
is my friend, I donat deny the fact. But if you ask me what 
happened at the Naudsa that night, I donat know and what is more, 
I donat want to know. So I am the wrong person to question, thatas 
all.a 


aPerhaps Mademoiselle Naud would be the best person to 
question, then? Incidentally, I wonder if you were aware that she 
was looking at you far from lovingly this evening. I got the distinct 
impression that she had a bone to pick with you.a 


aWith me?a 


aEspecially when you handed me your hotel bill and tried with 
such style to save your own skin. She didnat think that was very 
nice, not nice at all. I would be on your guard she doesnat get her 
own back, if I were youa|a 


Alban forced a laugh. 
aYou are joking. GeneviA’ve is a charming child whoa!a 
What made Maigret suddenly decide to play his last card? 


aa|who is three months pregnant,a he let drop, moving closer to 
Alban. 


aWhatda} What did you say?a 


As for Cavre, he was stunned. For the first time that day he no 
longer looked his confident self and stared at his former boss in 
spontaneous admiration. 


aWere you unaware of the fact, Monsieur Groult-Cotelle?a 
aJust what are you getting at?a 


aNothinga|I am looking fora|You want to know the truth, too, 
donat you?a|Then we will try and find it togethera|Cavre has 
already laid his hands on the blood-stained cap which is proof 
enough of the crimea|Where is that cap, Cavre?a 


The inspector sunk deeper into his armchair and did not reply. 


al had better warn you that you will pay dearly for it if youadve 
destroyed ita;And now, I have the feeling that my presence is 
disturbing youa|I will therefore take leave of you botha{|I presume I 
will see you for lunch tomorrow at your friends the Nauds, 
Monsieur Groult-Cotelle?a 


He went out of the room. As soon as he had banged the front 
door shut he saw a thin figure standing close by. 


als that you, superintendent?a 


It was young Louis. Lying in wait behind the windows of the 
Trois Mules, he had doubtless seen the shadowy figures of Maigret 
and Alban as they went past. He had followed them. 


aDo you know what they are saying, what everyone is saying in 
the town?a 


His voice was trembling with anxiety and indignation. 


aPeople are saying that they have got the better of you and that 
you are leaving on the three odclock train tomorrowa/a 


And this had very nearly been the truth. 
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THE OLD POSTMISTRESS 


An important contributing factor must have made Maigret more 
sensitive than usual at that particular moment. Scarcely had he 
walked out of Groult-Cotelleas front door and taken a few steps in 
the darkness, the fog clinging to his skin like a cold compress, when 
he suddenly stopped. Young Louis, who was walking beside him, 
asked: 


aWhatas the matter, superintendent?a 


Something had just occurred to Maigret and he was trying to 
follow the thought through. He was still mindful of the sound of 
voices, blurred but noisy, coming to him from behind the shutters 
of the house. At the same time, he understood why the youngster 
was alarmed: Maigret had stopped dead for no apparent reason in 
the middle of the pavement, like a heart patient who is immobilized 
by a sudden attack wherever he happens to be. 


But this had nothing to do with Maigretas current 
preoccupations. He did, however, make a mental note: 


aAh! So thereas a heart patient in Saint-Aubina|a 


He was later to learn, in fact, that the old doctor had died of 
angina pectoris. For years people had become accustomed to seeing 
him suddenly stop thus in the middle of the street, rooted to the 
spot with his hand on his heart. 


There was a violent argument going on inside the house, or at 
least the sound of angry voices gave this impression, but Maigret 
paid no attention. The pock-marked Louis, who thought he had 
discovered the cause of the superintendentas sudden halt, listened 
conscientiously. The louder the voices, the harder it was to make 
out the words. The noise sounded exactly like a record whirling 


round off-center, due to a second hole having been bored, and 
blaring out unintelligible sounds. 


It was not because of this fight between Inspector Cavre and 
Alban Groult-Cotelle that Maigret stopped like this and looked 
round rather uncertainly, staring at nothing in particular. 


The minute he left the house, an idea had occurred to him. It 
was not even an idea, but something vaguer, so vague that he was 
now striving to recapture the memory of it. Every now and then, an 
insignificant occurrence, usually a whiff of something barely 
caught, reminds us in the space of a second of a particular moment 
in our life. It is such a vivid sensation that we are gripped by it and 
want to cling to this living reminder of that moment. It disappears 
almost at once and with it all recollection of the experience. Try as 
we might, we end up wondering, for want of an answer to our 
questions, if it was not an unconscious evocation of a dream, or, 
who knows, of some pre-existent world? 


Something struck Maigret the moment he banged the front door 
shut. He knew he was leaving behind two embarrassed and angry 
men. Brought together by fate that night, the two of them had one 
thing in common, although there was no rational explanation for 
this. Cavre made one think not of a bachelor, but of a husband who 
has been subjected to ridicule and looks woeful and abashed. Envy 
oozed out of every pore and envy can make one behave just as 
equivocally as certain hidden vices. 


Deep down, Maigret did not bear him a grudge. He felt sorry for 
him. While relentlessly pursuing him, determined to get the better 
of his rival, Maigret nonetheless felt a kind of pity for this man 
who, after all, was nothing but a failure. 


What was the connection between Cavre and Alban? The 
connection which exists between two completely different but 
equally sordid things. It was almost a question of color. Both men 
had something of the gray, greenish quality of moral and material 
dust. 


Cavre exuded hatred. Alban Groult-Cotelle exuded panic and 
cowardice. His whole life had been run on the principle of 


cowardice. His wife had left him and taken the children with her. 
He had made no effort either to join them or bring them back. He 
probably had not suffered. He had selfishly reorganized his 
existence. A man of humble means, he lived in other peopleas 
homes, like the cuckoo. And if some misfortune befell his friends, 
he was the first to let them down. 


And now Maigret suddenly recalled the trifling matter that had 
triggered off this train of thought: it was the book he had caught 
Cavre holding when they came into the room, one of those 
disgusting, erotic books that are sold under the counter in certain 
backrooms in the Faubourg Saint-Martin. 


Groult-Cotelle kept books like this in his country library; Cavre 
came upon one of them seemingly quite by chance! 


But there had been something else, and it was this something 
else that the superintendent was struggling to put his finger on. For 
a tenth of a second, perhaps, his mind had been lit up, as it were, 
by a glaring truth, but no sooner had he realized this than the 
thought vanished and all that remained was a vague impression. In 
reality, this was why he stood motionless like a heart patient trying 
to outwit his heart. 


Maigret was trying to outwit his memory. He was hopinga| 
aWhat is that light?a he asked, however. 


They were both standing still in the fog. A little way off, Maigret 
could see a large halo of white, diffuse light. He concentrated his 
thoughts on this material thing in order to give his intuition time to 
revive. He now knew the town. So where, then, was this light 
almost opposite Groult-Cotelleds house coming from? 


alt isnat the post office, is it?a 


altas the window next door,a replied Louis. AThe postmistressas 
window. She sleeps badly and reads novels well into the night. Hers 
is always the last light to be switched off in Saint-Aubina/|a 


Now, he was still aware of the sound of angry voices. Groult- 


Cotelle was shouting the loudest, as if he point-blank refused to 
listen to reason. Cavreds voice was more ponderous, more 
imperious. 


Why was Maigret strongly tempted to cross the street and press 
his face against the postmistressds window? She was doubtless 
sitting reading in her kitchen. Was it intuition? A moment 
afterwards, the thought had gone from his mind. He knew that 
Louis was looking at him anxiously and impatiently as he wondered 
what on earth was going on in his herodas head. 


What was it he had sensed as he went out of the front door? 
4, Wella First of all, Paris had come to minda/The books, the shops 
in the Faubourg Saint-Martin which sell those kind of books had 
made him think of Parisa|Groult-Cotelle had gone to Parisa|and 
GeneviA' ve Naud must have been there at the same timed! 


Maigret could remember the look on GeneviA’veds face when 
Alban had produced his alibi in so unpleasant a manner. It had 
contained more than mere scorn. This time, a naked woman, not a 
young girl, stood before Albana|A mistress, suddenly aware of the 
baseness ofA 


He had just got to this point in his thoughts when an inkling of 
something else had flashed through his mind only to vanish again, 
leaving a vague memory of something rather nasty. 


Yes, the whole affair was very different from what Maigret had 
initially envisaged. Up until now, he had only seen the bourgeois 
view of things, had witnessed a thoroughly bourgeois familyads 
indignation upon discovering that a penniless youth with no 
prospects was making love to their daughter. 


Had Naud shot him in a fit of anger? It was possible. Maigret 
almost pitied Naud, and especially his wife, who knew what had 
happened. She was desperately trying to control herself and 
overcome her terror. For her, every minute spent alone with the 
superintendent was a terrible ordeal. 


But now, Etienne Naud and his wife ceased to be foremost in his 
mind. 


What was the missing link between these thoughts? The dull, 
balding Alban had an alibi. Was this really just a fluke? Was it also 
just a fluke that he had suddenly come across that bill from the 
HAtel de 1aEurope? 


No doubt he really had spent the night there. The 
superintendent was convinced of this, although he decided to check 
the fact all the same. 


But why had he gone to La Roche-sur-Yon on that particular 
night? Had the prA©fetas private secretary been expecting him? 


al must find out!4 grumbled Maigret to himself. 


He went on looking at the dim light in the house next door to 
the post office; he still had his tobacco pouch in one hand and his 
pipe, which he was too preoccupied to fill, in the other. 


Albert Retailleau was angrya| 


Who had said that? None other but his young companion Louis, 
Albertas friend. 


aWas he really angry?a the superintendent suddenly asked. 
aWho?a 


aYour friend Alberta|You said that when he left you that last 
eveninga,a 


aHe was very het-up. He drank several brandies before going off 
to meet GeneviA’vea|a 


aHe didnat tell you anything?a 


aWaita/|He said he probably wouldnat stay very long in this 
godforsaken neighborhooda|a 


aHow long had he been Mademoiselle Naudas lover?a 


al donat knowa, Wait thougha/They werenat lovers in 
midsummer. They must have started sleeping together about the 


month of Octobera|a 
aHe wasnat in love with her before that?a 
aWell, if he was, he didnat talk to hera|a 
aSsha|a 


Maigret stood quite still and listened carefully. The sound of 
voices had died away and now, to his astonishment, the 
superintendent heard a different sound. 


altas the telephone!a he exclaimed. 


He had recognized the familiar sound of country telephones. 
Someone was turning a handle to call the woman in the post office. 


aRun and have a look through the postmistressas 
window4a| Youall get there quicker than I willa|a 


He was right. A second light went on, in the window next to the 
first. The postmistress had gone through a door which was slightly 
ajar into the post office. 


Maigret took his time. He loathed running anywhere. Strangely 
enough, it was young Louisds presence that bothered him. He 
wanted to maintain a certain dignity in front of the youngster. He at 
last filled his pipe, lit it and walked slowly across the street. 


awell?a 


al knew she would listen in to the call,4 whispered Louis. 4The 
old shrew always listens. The doctor even complained to La Roche 
about it once, but she still goes on doing ita|a 


They could see her through the window, a small woman dressed 
in black with dark hair and an ageless face. She had one hand on an 
earphone and held a plug in the other. The call must have come to 
an end at that very moment, for she moved the plugs into different 
holes and walked across the room to switch off the light. 


aDo you think she would let us in?a 


alf you knock on the little door at the backa|This waya|Weall go 
through the yarda;a 


They groped about in pitch darkness for a moment, edging their 
way past various tubs filled with washing. A cat jumped out of a 
dustbin. 


aMademoiselle Rinquet!4 the youngster called out. aWill you 
open up for a minutea|a 


aWhat is it?a 
altas me, Louisa|Will you open up for a minute, pleased |a 


As soon as she had unbolted the door, Maigret stepped hurriedly 
inside for fear she might shut it again. 


aThere is nothing to be afraid of, mademoisellea|a 


He was too tall and too bulky for the tiny postmistressas tiny 
kitchen which was littered with embroidered tray cloths and knick- 
knacks made of cheap china or spun glass she had bought at various 
fairs. 


aGroult-Cotelle has just made a call.a 
aHow do you know?a 


aHe rang up his friend Nauda}You listened in to their 
conversation.a 


Caught at fault, she defended herself awkwardly. 

aBut the post office is shut, monsieur. [4m not supposed to give 
anyone a line after nine odclock. I sometimes do, though, as Iam 
here and like to be helpfula|a 

AWhat did he say?a 


aWwho?a 


aLook, if youdre not going to answer my questions with a good 


grace, I will have to come back tomorrow, officially this time, and 
draw up a written report which will go through the proper 
channels. Now, what did he say?a 


aThere were two of them on the line.a 
aAt the same time?a 


aPretty much. They spoke together sometimes. It turned into a 
shouting match between the two of them and in the end I couldnat 
catch what they were sayinga;They must both have had an earpiece 
and were obviously pushing each other out of the way in front of 
the telephone.a 


aWhat did they say?a 
aMonsieur Groult said first of all: 


aaListen, Etienne, this canat go on. The superintendent has just 
left. He came face to face with your man. I4m sure he knows 
everything and if you go onajaa 


AWell?a said Maigret. 
AWaita|The other man butted in. 


aaHelloa| Monsieur Naud?a|Cavre speakinga|Of course itas a 
great pity you didnat manage to detain him and prevent him from 
finding me here, buta|aa 


aaBut Iam the one who is compromised,a yelled Monsieur 
Groult. alave had enough, do you hear, Etienne? Put an end to all 
this! Telephone your idiotic brother-in-law and tell him never to 
meddle in our affairs again. Heas this wretched superintendentas 
superior in some respects and since heas the one who sent him 
down here, he must set about calling him back to Parisd|So Iam 
warning youda|if he is at your house the next time I come around, 
Tallaja 


aaHello! Hello!4 shouted Monsieur Etienne, in a real state at the 
other end of the line. aAre you still there, Monsieur Cavre? 
a|Albandas got me all worrieda|Are you surea|a 


aaHello!4|Cavre herea| Will you be quiet, Monsieur Groulta|Let 
me get a word ina|Stop pushing meda/Is that you, Monsieur Naud? 
a; Yesa| Well! There is nothing to worry about provided your friend 
Groult-Cotelle doesnat panic anda,What?4|Should you call your 
brother-in-law?ajIad have advised you not to a moment agoa|No, 
Iam not afraid of hima!4a 


The postmistress, thoroughly enjoying reporting the telephone 
conversation, pointed a finger at Maigret and declared: 


aHe meant you, didnat he?a|So he said he wasnat afraid of you, 
but that because of Groult-Cotelle who was thoroughly 
unreliablea!Ssha|a 


The bell rang in the post office. The little old lady rushed next 
door and switched on the light. 


aHello!a|What?a|Galvani 17.98? I donat knowa/No, there 
shouldnat be any delay at this time of nighta|Iall call you back.a 


Galvani 17.98 was BrA@jonas home telephone number and 
Maigret recognized it at once. 


He looked at his watch to see what time it was. Ten minutes to 
eleven. Unless he had gone to the cinema or the theater with his 
family, the examining magistrate was bound to be in bed, for 
everyone at the Palais de Justice knew that he got up at six in the 
morning and studied his briefs as day broke. 


The plugs went into different holes. 


als that Niort? Can you get me Galvani 17.98? Line 3 is free? 
Will you connect me, please? Line 2 was awful just nowa|How are 
you?a|Youare on duty all night?4|What?4|No, you know perfectly 
well I never go to bed before one in the morninga| Yes, thereas fog 
here tooa; You canat see more than a couple of yards in front of 
youa)Itall be icy on the roads tomorrow morninga/Hello! Paris? 
a|Paris?a|Hello! Paris?4|Galvani 17.98?4|Come on, deara|Speak 
more clearlya|I want Galvani 17.984/What?a/Itas ringing?a|I canat 
hear anythinga|Let it go on ringinga/|Itas urgenta| Yes, now thereas 
someonea|a 


She turned around, terrified, for Maigretas bulky frame towered 
behind her as he stretched out a hand, ready to take the headset at 
the appropriate moment. 


AaMonsieur Naud?aj|Hello!4|Monsieur Naud?a| Yes, Iam putting 
you througha;One moment, itds ringinga|Hold ona|Galvani 17.98? 
Saint-Aubin, hered|Hereds line 34|Go ahead, 34|4 


She did not dare protest when the superintendent took the 
headset authoritatively from her and put it on his head. She put the 
plug firmly in the hole. 


aHello! Is that you, Victor?4|What?a/a 


There was interference on the line and Maigret had the feeling 
that the examining magistrate was taking the call in bed. A moment 
later, he heard him say for the second time, having heard his 
brother-in-lawas name: 


altas Etiennea|a 


He was probably speaking to his wife who was lying in bed 
beside him. 


AaWhat?a| There has been a new development?a|No?4| Yes? 
a| Youare speaking too loudlya|Itas making the line buzza|a 


For Etienne Naud was one of those men who yell down the 
telephone as if they are afraid of not being heard. 


aHello!a|Listen, Victora|Thereds nothing new to report really, 
noa|Believe mea/Iall write to you, anyhowa|Maybe [all come and 
see you in Paris in two or three daysa timea|a 


aPlease talk more slowlya|Move over a bit, Marthea/a 
aWhat did you say?a 


al was telling Marthe to move overa|Well?a,Whatas going on? 
The superintendent arrived safely, didnat he?4|Whatas your view?a 


aYesa!Never minda|In fact itas because of him that I am 


callinga|a 
ADoesnat he want to investigate the case?a 


aYesa|But heads investigating it too thoroughlya/|Listen, Victor, 
youave simply got to find a way of getting him back to Parisa|No, I 
canat talk nowajI know the postmistress anda|a 


Maigret smiled as he watched the tiny postmistress. She was 
bubbling over with curiosity. 


aYouall find a way, Iam surea|What? It will be difficult?a|But 
you must be able to, somehowaiIt is absolutely vital. I promise 
youa)a 


It was not hard to picture the examining magistrate frowning 
anxiously as waves of suspicion with regard to his brother-in-law 
began to creep into his mind. 


alt is not what you are thinkinga|But heas poking his nose here 
and there, talking to everyone and doing far more harm than 
gooda|Do you see?ajIf he goes on much longer, the whole town will 
be in an uproar and my position will become untenablea/a 


al donat know what to doala 
aArenat you on good terms with his boss?a 


aYes, I ama|Of course, I could ask the head of the Police 
Judiciairea|Itas a delicate mattera|The superintendent will find out 
sooner or later. It was a pure favor to me that he agreed to goa|Do 
you understand?a 


aDo you or donat you want to cause trouble for your niece? And 
sheds your god-daughter, may I remind youa|a 


alt really is a serious matter, then?a 
al have already told youa/a 


One had the impression that Etienne Naud was stamping his feet 
with impatience. Albands own panic had rubbed off on him and the 


fact that Cavre had not been against his calling BrA@jon to get him 
to summon Maigret back to Paris had not exactly reassured him. 


aCan I not have a word with my sister?a 
aYour sister has gone to bedajIam the only one downstairsa|a 
AWhat does GeneviA've say?4 


The examining magistrate was obviously beginning to falter, and 
fell back on commonplace remarks. 


als it raining in your part of the world, too?a 


al donat know!4 yelled back Naud. aI donat care a damn! Do 
you hear? Just get that confounded superintendent of yours out of 
herea/a 


aWhat on earth has got into you?a 


aWhat has got into me? If this goes on, we wonat be able to stay 
here, thatas all. He is poking his nose into everything. He says 
nothing. Heajhea|a 


aNow calm down. [all do my best.a 
aWhen?a 


ATomorrow morninga|Iall go and see the head of the Police 
Judiciaire as soon as the offices are open, but it goes against the 
grain, let me tell you. Itas the first time in my career thata|a 


aBut you will do it, wonat you?a 
alave told you I willaja 


aThe telegram will probably arrive at about noona|Heall be able 
to take the three odclock traina|Make sure the telegram arrives in 
timea|a 


als Louise all right?a 


aYes, sheds all righta|Good nighta|Donat forgeta|Iall explain 


latera;And donat start imagining things, pleasea|Say good night to 
your wife for mea\a 


The postmistress realized from the look on Maigretas face that 
the conversation was over and she took the headset from him and 
moved the plugs once more. 


aHello!a|Have you finished?a|Hello, Parisa}How many calls? 
a|Two?a| Thank youa|Good night, my dear.a 


And then she turned to the superintendent, who was putting his 
hat on again and relighting his pipe: 


al could be sacked for thisd|Do you think it is true, then?a 
aWhat?a 


aWhat people are sayinga;canat think that a man like Monsieur 
Etienne who has everything he could possibly want to make him 
happyaja 


aGood night, mademoiselle. Donat worry. Iall be very 
discreeta|a 


aWhat did they say?a 
aNothing much. Just family newsa\a 
aAre you going back to Paris?a 


aMaybea|My goodness, yesajIt is quite possible Iall take the 
train tomorrow afternoona|a 


Maigret was calm, now. He felt himself again. He was almost 
surprised to find Louis waiting for him in the kitchen and the 
youngster was equally surprised when he sensed his herods mood 
had changed. The superintendent paid virtually no attention to the 
lad. His attitude towards him was flippant, scornful even, or so 
thought young Louis who was cut to the quick. 


Once more, they began to make their way through the fog which 
seemed to reduce the world to absurdly small proportions. As 


before, an occasional light shone through the gloom. 
aHe did it, didnat he?a 
AWho?a!|Did what?a 
aNauda/Heas the one who killed Alberta|a 
al honestly donat know, my boyaIta/a 
Maigret stopped himself in time. He was going to say: 
alt doesnat mattera|a 


For that was what he thought, or rather what he felt. But he 
realized that a statement such as this would only startle the 
youngster. 


aWhat did he say?a 
aNothing mucha/Incidentally, speaking of Groult-Cotellea|a 


They were approaching the two inns. The lights were still on, 
and on one side of the street faces could be seen through the 
window like silhouettes in a Chinese shadow play. 


aWell?a 
aHas he always been a close friend of the Nauds?a 


aWait a minutead|Not always, noa|I was a small boy at the time, 
you seea|The house has been in his family for a long time, but when 
I was a kid we used to go there to playa|It was empty thenajI 
remember because we got into the cellar quite a few timesa|One of 
the airholes didnat shut properly. Monsieur Groult-Cotelle was 
living with some relations of his, then. They have a castle in 
Brittany, I thinka;When he came back here, he was marrieda; You 
should ask some of the older inhabitantsa|I must have been six or 
seven at the timea;I remember his wife had a lovely little yellow car 
which she drove herself and she often used to go off in it alonea|a 


aDid the two of them visit the Nauds?4 


aNoa|I am sure they didnatajI say that because I remember 
Monsieur Groult was always in a huddle with the old doctor, a 
widowerdajI often used to see them sitting by the window playing 
chessa|Unless Iam mistaken, it was because of his wife he didnat 
see the Naudsa|He was friendly with them before as he and Naud 
went to the same schoola|They used to say hello to each other in 
the streeta|I used to see them chatting on the pavement, but thatas 
alla|a 


ASo it was after Madame Groult-Cotelle lefta|a 


aYesa|About three years agoa|Mademoiselle Naud was sixteen or 
seventeen years olda|She was back from schoolashe was at a 
boarding school in Niort for a long time and only used to appear 
every fourth Sundaya/|I remember that, too, because whenever you 
saw her during term-time you knew it was the third Sunday in the 
montha|They became friendsa;Monsieur Groult used to spend half 
his time at the Naudsaa!a 


aDo they go off on holiday together?a 


aYes, to Les Sables daOlonnea|The Nauds had a villa built 
therea|Are you going back?4;Donat you want to know if the 
detectivea|a 


The young lad looked back at Groult-Cotelleds house and could 
still see a glimmer of light filtering through the shutters. Although 
he dared not show it, he was somewhat disillusioned with the 
unorthodox way Maigret seemed to be conducting this inquiry, for 
he had certainly thought in terms of a very different approach. 


aWhat did he say when you went in?a 


aCavre? Nothinga|No, he didnat say anythinga |Itas not 
important, anywaya;a 


The fact of the matter was, that at that particular moment, 
Maigret was living in a world of his own and not in the present at 
all, and he answered the boy half-heartedly without really knowing 
what the question was. 


Many a time at the Police Judiciaire, his colleagues had joked 
about his going off into one of these reveries, and he also knew that 
people used to talk about this habit of his behind his back. 


At such moments, Maigret seemed to puff himself up out of all 
proportion and become slow-witted and stodgy, like someone blind 
and dumb who is unaware of what is going on around him. Indeed, 
if anyone not forewarned was to walk past or talk to Maigret when 
he was in one of these moods, he would more than likely take him 
for a fat idiot or a fat sleepyhead. 


aSo, youare concentrating your thoughts?a said someone who 
prided himself on his psychological perception. 


And Maigret had replied with comic sincerity: 
al never think.a 


And it was almost true. For Maigret was not thinking now, as he 
stood in the damp, cold street. He was not following through an 
idea. One might say he was rather like a sponge. 


It was Sergeant Lucas who had described him thus, and he had 
worked constantly with Maigret and knew him better than anyone. 


AThere comes a time in the course of an investigation,a Lucas 
had said, Awhen the patron suddenly swells up like a sponge. Youad 
think he was filling up.a 


But filling up with what? At present, for instance, he was 
absorbing the fog and the darkness. The village round him was not 
just any old village. And he was not merely someone who had been 
cast into these surroundings by chance. 


He was rather like God the Father. He knew this village like the 
back of his hand. It was as if he had always lived here, or better 
still, as if he had created the little town. He knew what went on 
inside all those small, low houses nestling in the darkness. He could 
see men and women turning in the moist warmth of their beds and 
he followed the thread of their dreams. A dim light in a window 
enabled him to see a mother, half-asleep, giving a bottle of warm 


milk to her infant. He felt the shooting pain of the sick woman in 
the corner and imagined the drowsy groceras wife waking up with a 
start. 


He was in the cafA©. Men holding grubby cards and totting up 
red and yellow counters were seated at the brown, polished tables. 


He was in GeneviA’veds bedroom. He was suffering with her, 
feeling for her pride as a woman. Doubtless, she had just lived 
through the most painful day of her life and was perhaps anxiously 
awaiting Maigretas return so that she could slip into his room once 
more. 


Madame Naud was wide awake. She had gone to bed, but could 
not get to sleep and in the darkness of her room, she lay listening 
for the slightest sound in the house. She wondered why Maigret had 
not come back, pictured her husband cooling his heels in the 
drawing-room, torn between hope after his telephone call to 
BrA@jon and anxiety at the superintendentas absence. 


Maigret felt the warmth of the cattle in the stables, heard the 
mare kicking, visualized the old cook in her camisolea|And in 
Groult-Cotelleds housea|Look now! A door was opening. Alban was 
leading his visitor out. How he hated him. What had he and Cavre 
said to each other in the dusty, stale-smelling sitting room after the 
telephone call to Naud? 


The door closed again. Cavre walked quickly along, his briefcase 
under his arm. He was pleased, yet displeased. After all, he had 
almost won the game. He had beaten Maigret. Tomorrow the 
superintendent would be summoned back to Paris. But none the 
less, he felt a little humiliated that he had not brought this about 
single-handed. Furthermore, he felt thoroughly ruffled by the 
superintendentas menacing tone with regard to the whereabouts of 
Albert Retailleauds capa} 


Cavreas employee would be waiting for him at the Lion daOr, 
drinking brandy to while away the time. 


aAre you going back straightaway?a asked Louis. 


aYes, lada!What else can I do?a 
aYouare not going to give up?a 
AGive up what?a 


Maigret knew them all so well! He had come across so many 
lads like Louis in his life, youngsters who were just as enthusiastic, 
just as naive and crafty, who plunged straight into every difficulty 
in their desire to solve the case come what may! 


aYouall get over it, my lad,a he thought. aIn a few yearsa time 
you will bow respectfully to a Naud or a Groult-Cotelle because 
youall have understood that itas the wisest course of action when 
youare Fillouds sona|a 


And what about Madame Retailleau, all alone in her house? She 
was sure to have carefully removed all the notes from the soup 
tureen. She had understood long ago. She had doubtless been as 
good a wife and as good a mother as anyone else. It was probably 
not that she lacked feelings, but that she had realized that feelings 
are of no use. She had resigned herself to this truth. 


But she was determined to defend herself with other arms! She 
was determined to turn all lifeds misfortunes into banknotes. Her 
husband§as death had secured her her house and an income which 
allowed her to bring up and educate her son. 


The death of Alberta! 


al bet,4 he muttered to himself in a low voice, Ashe wants a little 
house in Niort, not in Saint-Aubina}A brand-new little house, 
spotlessly clean, with pictures of her husband and son on the 
walla|somewhere she can live comfortably and securely in her old 
age.a 


As for Groult-Cotelle and his Sexual Perversionsa| 
aYouare walking awfully quickly, superintendenta;a 


aAre you coming back with me?a 


aDo you mind?a 
aWonat your mother be worried?a 
aOh! She doesnat take any notice of mea|a 


He said these words with a mixture of pride and regret in his 
voice. 


Off they went, past the station, along the water-logged path 
bordering the canal. Old DA@sirA© would be sleeping off his wine 
on his dirty straw mattress. Josaphat the postman was proud of 
himself and was no doubt reckoning what he had gained from his 
cleverness and cunninga| 


Ahead of them, at the end of the path, there was a circle of light 
like the moon seen through the veil of a cloud. A large, warm and 
peaceful-looking house pierced the mist, one of those houses that 
passers-by look at enviously and think how nice it must be to live 
there. 


aOff you go, sona|Weare here nowa|a 


aWhen will I see you again? Promise me you wonat leave 
withouta!a 


al promisea|a 
aYouare sure youare not giving up?a 
aSurea!a 


Alas! For Maigret was not exactly thrilled at the thought of what 
remained to be done and walked up to the steps of the house with 
his shoulders down. The front door was ajar. They had left it like 
this so that he could get in. There was a light on in the drawing- 
room. 


He sighed as he took off his heavy overcoat which the fog had 
made even heavier, then stood for a moment on the doormat to 
light his pipe. 


aln we go!a 


Poor Etienne had sat up waiting for him, torn between hope and 
a deadly anxiety. That very afternoon, Madame Naud had 
tormented herself in similar fashion, in the same armchair as her 
husband was sitting in now. 


A bottle of armagnac on a small round table looked as if it had 
served its purpose well. 
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MAIGRET PLAYS MAIGRET 


There was nothing affected about Maigretdas stance. If his shoulders 
were hunched and his head slightly to one side, as if he were frozen 
to the marrow and bent on warming himself by the stove, it was 
because he was cold. He had been out in the fog for some time and 
had paid no attention to the temperature outside. He shivered now 
as he took off his overcoat and suddenly seemed aware of the icy 
dampness that chilled his bones. 


He felt irritable, as one does when one is about to go down with 
flu. He also felt uneasy, since he disliked the task which faced him. 
And he was hesitant. As he was about to go into the drawing room, 
he suddenly thought of two diametrically opposed methods of 
tackling the situation, just when he had to make up his mind one 
way or the other. 


It was this, rather than an attempt to live up to his reputation, 
that made him walk into the room, swerving to and fro like a bear, 
with a churlish expression on his face and large eyes that did not 
appear to be focusing on anything. 


He looked at nothing, yet saw everything: the glass and the 
bottle of armagnac, the smooth hair of Etienne Naud who said with 
a false cheerfulness: 


aDid you have a good evening, superintendent?a 


He had obviously just run a comb through his hair. He always 
kept one in his pocket for he liked to be admired. But before, while 
he was gloomily waiting for Maigret to come back, he had probably 
run his shaking fingers through his hair. 


Instead of replying, Maigret went over to the wall on the left 
and adjusted a picture which was not hanging straight. Nor was this 


affectation. He could not abide seeing a picture hang crooked on a 
wall. It quite simply irritated him and he had no wish to be irritated 
for such a stupid reason just when he was all set to play the 
detective. 


It was stuffy. The smell of food still lingered in the room and 
mingled with the bouquet from the armagnac, to which the 
superintendent finally helped himself. 


aThere!a he sighed. 


Naud jumped in surprise and anxiety at that resounding aThere! 
a for it was as if Maigret, having debated the situation in his mind, 
had reached a conclusion. 


If the superintendent had been at Police Headquarters or had 
even been officially investigating the case, he would have felt 
obliged, in order to make the odds in his favor, to use traditional 
methods. Now, traditional methods in this case tended to break 
down Naudas resistance, to scare him and shatter his nerves by 
making him oscillate between hope and fear. 


It was easy. Just let him get entangled in his own lies first. Then 
vaguely bring up the subject of the two telephone calls. And then 
(why not, after all?) say point-blank: 


aYour friend Alban will be arrested tomorrow morninga|a 


Not a bit of it, however! Maigret quite simply stood with his 
elbows resting on the mantelpiece. The flames in the fireplace 
scorched his legs. Naud was sitting near him presumably going on 
hopinga, 


al shall leave tomorrow at three odclock as you wish,a sighed 
the superintendent at last, having puffed at his pipe two or three 
times in quick succession. 


He pitied Naud. He felt uncomfortable before this man who was 
about the same age as himself and who up until now had lived a 
comfortable, peaceful, upright life. Now, threatened as he was by 
the thought of being shut behind prison walls for the rest of his 


days, he was playing his last cards. 


Was he going to carry on the struggle and go on lying? Maigret 
hoped not, just as, out of compassion, one hopes that a wounded 
animal, clumsily shot, will die quickly. He avoided looking at him 
and fixed his eyes on the carpet. 


aWhy do you say that, superintendent? You know you are 
welcome here and that my family not only likes but respects you, as 
I doala 


al overheard your telephone conversation with your brother-in- 
law, Monsieur Naud.a 


He put himself in the other mands shoes. Afterwards, he 
preferred to forget such moments as these. He therefore hurried on: 


aFurthermore, you are mistaken about me. Your brother-in-law 
BrA@jon asked me as a favor to come and help you with a delicate 
matter. I realized straightaway, believe me, that he had wrongly 
interpreted your wishes and that it was not help of this kind that 
you wanted from him. You wrote to him in a moment of panic to 
ask his advice. You told him about the rumors circulating but you 
did not admit, of course, that they were true. And he, poor man, 
being an honest, conscientious magistrate who works by the book, 
sent you a detective to sort out the mess.a 


Naud struggled slowly to his feet, walked over to the small, 
round table and poured himself a generous glass of armagnac. His 
hand was shaking. There were probably beads of sweat on his 
forehead, although Maigret could not see. No doubt out of 
consideration for Naudas feelings, the superintendent had looked 
the other way at this crucial moment, for he pitied the man. 


alf you had not called in Justin Cavre, I would have left the 
district immediately after our initial meeting, but his presence 
somehow goaded me into staying.a 


Naud said not a word in protest, but fiddled with his watch 
chain and stared at the portrait of his mother-in-law. 


AOf course, since I am not here on official business, I am not 
accountable to anyone. So you have nothing to fear from me, 
Monsieur Naud, and I am in a position to talk to you all the more 
freely. You have just been through a hellish few weeks, havenat 
you? And so has your wife, for I am sure she knows all about ita|a 


The other man still did not respond. It had got to the point 
where a nod of the head, a whisper or a flutter of the eyelids was all 
that was required to put an end to the suspense. After that, peace 
would come. He could relax. He would have nothing more to hide, 
no game to play. 


Upstairs, his wife was probably awake, listening carefully and 
fretting because there was no sign of the two men coming up to 
bed. And what of his daughter? Had she managed to get to sleep? 


aNow, Monsieur Naud, I am going to tell you what I really 
think, and you will understand why I have not left without saying 
anything, which strange though it may seem, I was on the point of 
doing. Listen carefully, and donat be too ready to misconstrue what 
I say. I have the distinct impression, the near certitude, that 
however guilty you may be of the death of Albert Retailleau, you 
are also a victim of his death. I will go further. If you have been the 
instrument of death, you are not primarily responsible for it.a 


And Maigret helped himself to a drink, in turn, in order to give 
the other man time to weigh up his words. As Naud remained 
silent, he finally looked him in the eye and forced him to look back. 
He asked: 


aDonat you trust me?a 


The result was as distressing as it was unexpected, for Naud, a 
man in the prime of his life, capitulated by bursting into tears. His 
swollen eyelids brimmed with tears and he pouted his lips like a 
child. He fought back the tears for a moment, standing awkwardly 
in the middle of the room, and then rushed over and leaned against 
the wall. Burying his face in his arms, he started to sob violently, 
his shoulders moving jerkily up and down. 


There was nothing else to do but wait. Twice, he tried to speak, 


but it was too soon, for he had not regained sufficient composure. 
As if out of discretion, Maigret had sat down in front of the fire and, 
not being able to poke the fire as he was accustomed to doing in his 
own home, he arranged the logs with a pair of tongs. 


aYou can tell me in your own words what happened in a little 
while, if you like, although it wonat serve much purpose as it is a 
simple matter to reconstruct the events of the night in question. But 
what followed is another matter altogethera|a 


AaWhat do you mean?a 


Naud looked just as tall and strong, but he seemed to have lost 
his grip. He had the air of a child who has shot up too quickly and 
who at the age of twelve is as tall and well-filled out as a fully 
grown man. 


aDid you not suspect there was something going on between 
your daughter and that young man?a 


aBut I didnat even know him, superintendent! I mean I knew of 
his existence because I know more or less everyone in the village, 
but I could not have put a name to his face. I still wonder how on 
earth GeneviA’ve managed to meet him as she virtually never left 
the housea}a 


aOn the night in question, you and your wife were in bed, were 
you not?a 


aYesa|And another thinga|Itas ridiculous, but wedd had goose 
for dinnera|a 


He clung to facts of this kind, as though investing the truth with 
such intimate details somehow made it less tragic. 


al love goose, but I find it difficult to digesta|At about one in the 
morning, I got up to take some bicarbonate of sodaa;You know the 
layout of the rooms upstairs, more or lessa;Our bathroom is next to 
our bedroom, then thereds a spare room and next to that a room we 
never go into becausea|a 


al knowa/In memory of a childa|a 


aMy daughterdas room is at the far end of the corridor and so it is 
rather isolated from the rest of the house. The two maids sleep on 
the floor abovea|So I was in our bathroom groping about in the 
dark, as I didnat want to wake up my wife, as shead have scolded 
me for being greedya/I heard the sound of voicesa|There was an 
argument going ona,It did not cross my mind that the noise could 
be coming from my daughteras rooma, 


aHowever, when I went into the corridor to see for myself, I 
realized this was so. There was a light beneath her door, tooa{I 
heard a manas voiced! 


al donat know what you would have done in my place, 
superintendenta/I donat know if you have a daughtera|Weare still 
rather behind the times here in Saint-Aubina|Perhaps I am 
particularly naivea!GeneviA ve is twentya|But it had never occurred 
to me she might hide something like this from her mother and 
mea!To think that a mand|No! You know, even nowa|a 


He wiped his eyes and mechanically took his packet of cigarettes 
out of his pocket. 


al almost rushed into the room in my nightshirta|Iam rather old- 
fashioned in that respect, too, as I still wear nightshirts and not 
pajamasa/But at the last moment I realized how ridiculous I looked 
and went back into the bathroom. I got dressed in the dark and just 
as I was putting on my socks, I heard another noise, this time from 
outsidea|As the bathroom shutters had not been closed I drew back 
the curtaina|There was a moon and I could see a man climbing 
down a ladder into the courtyarda| 


al got my shoes on somehow4ajI rushed downstairsa|I am not 
sure, but I think I heard my wife calling: 


aaEtiennea|a 


aHave you already thought of looking at the key to the door 
which opens on to the courtyard?a|Itas an old key, a huge one, a 
real hammera|I would not be prepared to swear I took it off its 
hook without thinking, but it wasnat a premeditated action either 
for it had not occurred to me to kill and if anyone had said thena|a 


He spoke softly but in a shaky voice. To calm himself down he 
lit his cigarette and puffed slowly at it several times, like 
condemned men must do. 


aThe man went around the house and jumped over the low wall 
by the road. I jumped over it behind him, not thinking to stifle the 
sound of my footsteps. He must have heard me but he went on 
walking at the same pace. When I had almost caught up with him 
he turned around, and although I could not see his face, for some 
reason or other I got the impression he was jeering at me. 


aaWhat do you want of me?a he asked in an aggressive, scornful 
tone of voice. 


al swear to you, superintendent, there are moments I wish with 
all my heart I had never lived through. I recognized him. He was 
just a youngster to me, but he had just left my daughteras bedroom 
and now he was sneering at me. I didnat know what to do. This 
kind of thing doesnat happen the way you imagine. I shook him by 
the shoulders but couldnat find the words to express what I wanted 
to say. 


aaSo youare annoyed I am jilting your daughter, are you! The 
slut!a| You were hand in glove, werenat you?a he flung at me.a 


Naud passed his hand over his face. 


al am not sure of anything, any more, superintendent. With the 
best will in the world, I could not give you an exact account of what 
happened. He was every bit as angry as I was but more in control of 
himself. He was insulting me, insulting my daughtera/|Instead of 
falling on his knees at my feet, as I had stupidly half-imagined he 
would do, he was making fun of me, my wife, my whole family. He 
said things like: 


aaA fine family, indeed!a 


aHe used the most obscene language when referring to my 
daughter, words I cannot bring myself to repeat, and then I began 
to hit him. I donat know how it happened. I had the key in my 
hand. The youth suddenly punched me hard in the stomach and the 


pain was such that I hit him more violently than evera| 
aHe fella, 


aAnd then I ran away. All I wanted to do was to get back to the 
housea| 


al swear to you this is the trutha|My idea was to telephone the 
gendarmerie in Beneta|When I got closer to the house I saw a light 
on in my daughterads roomajI suddenly thought that if I told the 
trutha|But you must understanda/I went back to where I had left 
hima}He was deada|a 


aYou carried him to the railway line,a Maigret interceded, to 
help him bring this sorry story more quickly to an end. 


aThatas righta|a 


aAll by yourself?a 


a 


aYesala 
aAnd you returned home?a 


aMy wife was standing behind the door that opens on to the 
road. She asked in a whisper: 


aaWhat have you done?a 


al tried to deny it all, but she knew. There was terror and pity in 
the look she gave me. I went to bed feeling somewhat feverish and 
she went through my clothes in turn in the bathroom to make sure 
thata|a 


al understand.a 


aYou may or may not believe it, but neither my wife nor I have 
had the courage to broach the subject with our daughter. Weave 
never talked about it or even referred to it together. Thatas 
probably the hardest thing of all. It is sometimes unnerving. Our 
household routine is exactly the same as it was in the past and yet 
all three of us knowa|a 


aAnd Alban?a 


al donat know how to tell you. At first, I did not give him a 
thought. Then the next day I was surprised he didnat turn up as 
usual as we were about to eat. I started to talk about him for the 
sake of something to saya/I said: aI must give Alban a call.a 


al did so, and his maid told me he wasnat ina; However, I was 
certain I heard his voice when the maid answered the phonea| 


alt became an obsession with mea|Why doesnat Alban come? 
Does Alban suspect something?a|Stupid as it may seem, I convinced 
myself that he constituted the only real threat, and four days later, 
when he still hadnat looked in on us, I went over to his house. 


al wanted to know the reason for his silence. I had no intention 
of confiding in him, but somehow I ended up telling him 
everythinga| 


al needed hima, You would understand why if you had been in 
my position. He used to tell me the local gossipa|He also described 
the funeral. 


al was well aware of what people were thinking from the outset 
and another idea took root in my mind. I felt I had to atone for 
what I had done and this thought never left mea|Donat laugh at me, 
I beg of youa;a 


al have seen so many men like you, Monsieur Naud!a 


aAnd did they behave as stupidly as I did? Did they, one fine 
day, go and see the victimas mother like I did? In melodramatic 
fashion, I waited until it was dark one evening, and then paid her a 
visit after Groult had made sure there was no one on the roada!I did 
not tell her the brutal truthalI said that it was a terrible misfortune 
to have befallen her, that as a widow she had lost her only source of 
supporta| 


al am not sure whether it was a devil or an angel that prompted 
me, superintendent. I can still see her, white-faced and motionless, 
standing by the hearth with a shawl round her shoulders. I had 


twenty 1000 franc notes in two bundles in my pocket. I didnat 
know how to go about putting them on the table. I was ashamed of 
myself. I wasajyes, I was ashamed of her tooa| 


aAnd yet the notes passed from my pocket to the table. 
aaEach year, madame, I will make it my duty toa|a 


aAnd as she frowned, I hurriedly added: 4Unless you would 
rather I give you a lump sum in your name whicha|aa 


He could not go on and had such difficulty in breathing that he 
had to pour himself another glass of armagnac. 


aThere it isa}I was wrong not to confess to everything at the 
beginninga|It was too late afterwardsa|Nothing had changed at 
home, at least superficiallya|I donat know how GeneviA've has had 
the courage to go on living as if nothing had happened. There have 
been times when I have wondered if my imagination hasnat been 
playing tricks on mea, 


aWhen I realized that people in the village suspected me, when I 
began receiving anonymous letters and found out that more had 
been sent to the Department of Public Prosecutions, I wrote to my 
brother-in-law. It was stupid of me, for what could he do as I had 
not told him the truth? One so often hears it said that magistrates 
have the power to cover up a scandal that I vaguely imagined 
BrA@©jon would use his authority in the same waya! 


alInstead, however, he sent you down here just when I had 
written to a private detective agency in Parisa|Yes! I did that too! I 
picked an address at random from the newspaper advertisements! 
Unable to bring myself to confide in my brother-in-law, I told a 
total stranger everything that had happened. I simply had to be 
reassureda| 


aHe knew you were on your way, for when my brother-in-law 
told me you were arriving I immediately sent a telegram to Cavreds 
agencya,We arranged to meet in Fontenay the following daya| 


aWhat else do you want to know, superintendent?4|How you 


must despise me!4|Yes, you do!a|And I despise myself too, I assure 
youa/Of all the criminals you have known, I bet you havenat come 
across one as stupid, asa|a 


Maigret smiled for the first time. Etienne Naud was sincere. 
There was nothing artificial about his despair. And yet, as with all 
criminals, to use the word he himself had just used, his attitude 
revealed a certain pride. 


It was annoying and humiliating to have bungled being a 
criminal! 


For a few seconds, or even a few minutes, Maigret sat quite still 
and stared down at the flames curling round the blackened logs. 
Etienne Naud was so disconcerted by this unexpected reaction on 
the part of the superintendent that he was at a loss what to do and 
stood hesitantly in the middle of the room, unsure of his next move. 


The fact of the matter was, that since he had confessed to 
everything, since he had chosen to abase himself, he had naturally 
supposed that the superintendent would show him more 
consideration and come morally to his assistance. 


Had he not sunk lower than the low? Had he not painted a 
pathetic picture of his own and his familyas plight? 


Earlier on, before confessing, Naud had sensed that Maigret was 
already sympathetic to his case and prepared to be more so. He had 
counted on this. 


And now, all trace of sympathy had vanished. The game was 
over and the superintendent was calmly smoking his pipe, his 
expression one of deep thought devoid of any sentimentality. 


aWhat would you do in my position?a ventured Naud once 
more. 


One look made him wonder if he had gone too far. Perhaps he 
had overstepped the mark like a child who is forgiven for 
misbehaving and as a result of such lenient treatment becomes 
more demanding and tiresome than ever. 


What was Maigret thinking? Naud began to suspect that his 
manner had merely been part of a trap. He expected him to rise to 
his feet, take a pair of handcuffs out of his pocket and say the 
sacred words: 


alIn the name of the lawa\la 
al am wonderinga|a 


It was Maigret who hesitated, still puffing at his pipe as he 
crossed and uncrossed his legs. 


al am wonderinga|yesa|I am wondering if we couldnat 
telephone your friend, Albana|What time is it?4;Ten minutes past 
midnighta|The postmistress will probably still be up and will put us 
througha/Yes, indeedajIf youdre not too tired, Monsieur Naud, I 
think it would be best if we got everything over with tonight so that 
I can catch my train tomorrowa|a 


aButa|a 
He could not find the right words, or rather dared not say what 
was on the tip of his tongue: 


GBut isnat it all over?a 
aWill you excuse me?a 


Maigret walked across the drawing-room into the hall and 
turned the handle of the telephone. 


aHelloa|I am sorry to bother you, dear mademoisellea/| Yes, itds 
meaj|Did you recognize my voice?a,Of course nota|No problem at 
alla|Could you very kindly put me through to Monsieur Groult- 
Cotelle, please?a|Let it ring loud and clear in case heads a heavy 
sleeper.a 


Through the half-open door, he saw a bewildered Etienne Naud 
take a large gulp of armagnac, as though resigned to his fate. The 
poor man was in a terrible state and seemed to have lost all his 
strength and nerve. 


aMonsieur Groult-Cotelle?4|How are you?a, You had gone to 
beda|Whatas that?a/You were reading in bed?a| Yes, Superintendent 
Maigret herea| Yes, [4m with your frienda|Weave been having a 
chata|What?a| Youave got a cold?4|Thatas most 
unfortunatea|Anyone would think you have guessed what I was 
going to saya|We would like you to pop over herea| Yes, I know it is 
foggya|You havenat any clothes on?4/Well, in that case weall come 
to youa|Weall be round in a jiffy if we take the cara; What?a, Youad 
rather come over here?4|Noa| Nothing in particulara|I am leaving 
tomorrow4ajI have important business to see to in Parisa|a 


Poor Naud understood less and less what was in Maigretas mind 
and stared up at the ceiling, thinking to himself no doubt that his 
wife could hear everything and must be thoroughly alarmed. 
Should he go upstairs to reassure her? But was he really in a 
position to do so? Maigretas behavior now made him uneasy and he 
was beginning to regret having admitted to the crime. 


aWhat did you say?a|A quarter of an hour?a|Thatas too 
longa|Be as quick as you cana|See you in a minutea|Thank youa/a 


Perhaps the superintendent was play-acting to a certain extent. 
Perhaps he was not really angry? Perhaps he did not want to be 
alone with Etienne Naud and have to wait ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour in the drawing room with him? 


aHe is coming over,a he announced. aHeas very worried. You 
cannot imagine what a state my telephone call has put him ina|a 


aBut heads got no reason toaja 
als that what you think?a asked Maigret simply. 
Naud was more and more perplexed. 


aDo you mind if I go and get a bite to eat in the kitchena |Stay 
where you area [all find the light switcha|I know where the fridge 
isala 


He switched on the light in the kitchen. The stove had gone out. 
He found a chicken leg glazed with sauce. He cut and buttered a 


thick slice of bread. 
aTell mea}a 
He came back into the drawing room smiling. 
aHave you got any beer?a 
AWouldnat you rather have a glass of Burgundy?a 
alad prefer beer, but if you havenat got anya|a 


aThere must be some in the cellara|I always have one or two 
crates brought in but as we donat drink beer very often, I donat 
know ifa|a 


Just as, during the saddest of deathbed scenes, the family will 
cease weeping for a moment in the middle of the night and have a 
little something to eat, so the two men, after an hour of high drama, 
went matter-of-factly down to the cellar. 


ANoa|This is lemonadea!Wait a minuted|The beer must be 
underneath the stairsa|a 


He was right. They went back upstairs with bottles of beer under 
their arms and then set about finding two large glasses. Maigret 
went on munching the chicken leg which he held between his 
fingers and got the sauce all over his chin. 


al wonder,a he said casually, aif your friend Alban will come 
alone.a 


AaWhat do you mean?a 
aNothing. Iam willing to bet thataja 


There was no time to finish the wager, for someone was tapping 
on the front door. Etienne Naud rushed to open it. Maigret 
meanwhile stood calmly waiting in the middle of the drawing room 
with his glass of beer in one hand and the chicken and bread in the 
other. 


He heard low voices: 


al have taken the liberty of bringing this gentleman with me. I 
met him on the way over here and hea;a 


For a second, Maigretas eyes hardened and then, with no 
warning, they suddenly flickered mischievously as he shouted to the 
man outside: 


aCome in, Cavre! I was expecting youa;|a 
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NOISE BEHIND THE DOOR 


An impression of a dream can remain within us for a long time, 
sometimes all our lives, whereas the dream itself, so we are told, 
only lasts a few seconds. Thus, for a moment, the three men 
entering the room seemed to Maigret to bear no resemblance to the 
kind of men they actually were, or at any rate considered 
themselves to be, and it was this new image of them that was to 
remain so vividly in his mind in the years to come. 


They were all more or less the same age, Maigret included. And 
as he observed them each in turn he felt rather as if he was looking 
on at a gathering of schoolboys in their last year. 


Etienne Naud was probably just as plump and podgy when he 
took his bachot as he was now. He would have had the same sturdy 
physique, the same soft look about him, and would undoubtedly 
have been very well-brought-up and rather shy. 


The superintendent had met Cavre not long after he had left 
school and even then he had been a loner, and an ill-tempered one 
at that. However hard he triedafor he took a pride in his 
appearance thendaclothes simply did not sit as well on him as on 
other people. He always looked shabby and badly dressed. He was a 
sad figure. When he was a little boy his mother must have been 
forever saying to him: 


aRun along and play with the others, Justin.a 
And no doubt she would confide to her neighbors: 


aMy son never plays. It worries me a bit from the health point of 
view. Heas too clever. He never stops thinkinga|a 


As for Alban, his looks had changed remarkably little since he 


was a young man: the long, thin legs, the elongated, rather 
aristocratic-looking face, the long, pale hands covered with reddish 
hairs, the upper-class elegancea|He would have copied his friendsa 
compositions, borrowed cigarettes from them and told them dirty 
jokes in corners! 


And now they were struggling with utmost seriousness over an 
affair which could send one of them to jail for life. They were 
mature men. Two children somewhere bore the name of Groult- 
Cotelle, children who had perhaps already inherited some of their 
fatheras vices. In the house were a wife and daughter who would 
probably not sleep that night. As for Cavre, he was doubtless 
fuming at the thought his wife might be making the most of his 
absence. 


Something rather curious was happening. Whereas, shortly 
before, Etienne had confessed his crime to Maigret without a trace 
of shame and had laid bare, man to man, his innermost fears, now 
he blushed to the very roots of his hair as he ushered the visitors 
into the drawing room, trying in vain to look unconcerned. 


Was it not, in fact, rather a childish fancy that caused him to 
blush so violently? For a few seconds, Maigret became the 
headmaster or teacher. Naud had remained behind with him to be 
questioned about some misdeed and be given a wigging. His friends 
were now coming back into the classroom and looking at him 
searchingly as if to say: 


aHow did you get on?a 


Well, he had not got on at all well. He had not defended himself. 
He had wept. He wondered if there were still traces of tears on his 
cheeks and eyelids. 


He would like to have boasted and made them think that 
everything had gone smoothly. Instead, he bustled about, went into 
the dining room to get some glasses out of the sideboard and then 
poured out the armagnac. 


Did these glimpses of a time of life when our actions and 
conduct are as yet unimportant inspire the superintendent? He 


waited until everyone was seated, then positioned himself in the 
middle of the room and, looking at Cavre and Alban in turn, said 
squarely: 


aWell, gentlemen, the gameas up!4 


Only at this point, and for the first time since he had become 
involved in this case, did he play Maigret, as was said of inspectors 
at the Police Judiciaire who tried to imitate the great man. With his 
pipe between his teeth, his hands in his pockets and his back to the 
fire, he talked, growled, poked at the logs with the end of the tongs 
and moved with a bearlike gait from one suspect to the other, either 
firing questions at them or suddenly breaking off so that a 
disturbing silence fell over the room. 


AaMonsieur Naud and I have just had a long and friendly chat. I 
announced my intention of returning to Paris tomorrow. It was far 
better, was it not, before taking leave of each other, to come out 
with the truth, and this is what we did. Why do you jump, Monsieur 
Groult-Cotelle? In fact, Cavre, I must apologize for having made you 
come out just when you were going to bed. Yes indeed! I am the 
guilty one. I knew perfectly well when I rang our friend Alban that 
he wouldnat have the guts to come here alone. I wonder why he 
considered my invitation to come round for a chat a threata|He had 
a detective to hand and as there was no lawyer around, he brought 
along the detectivea|Isnat that right, Groult?a 


alt wasnat me who sent to Paris for him!a replied the bogus 
country gentleman, now stripped of his importance. 


al know. It wasnat you who beat the unfortunate Retailleau to 
death, as you just happened to be in La Roche for the night. It 
wasnat you who left your wife as she was the one who left youa It 
wasnat you whoajIn fact youdre a somewhat negative character 
altogether, arenat youa/ You have never done a good deed in your 
lifea|a 


Alarmed at being reprimanded like this, Groult-Cotelle called 
Cavre to his aid, but the detective, his leather briefcase on his lap, 
was looking at Maigret in a somewhat anxious fashion. 


He was sufficiently well-acquainted with the police, and with 
the patron in particular, to know that this little scene was being 
staged for a definite purpose and that when the meeting was over, 
the case would be closed. 


Etienne Naud had not protested when the superintendent had 
declared: 


aThe gameas up!a 


What more did Maigret want? He walked up and down, stood in 
front of one of the portraits, went from one door to the other, all 
the time keeping up a steady flow of words. It was almost as if he 
were improvising and now and again Cavre began to wonder if he 
might not be playing for time and waiting for something to happen 
which he knew would happen but was taking a long time to do so. 


al am leaving tomorrow, then, as you all wish me to do, and 
while I am about it, I could reproach you, especially you, Cavre, as 
you know me, for not having had more confidence in me. You knew 
quite well, damn it, that I was just a guest and treated as well as 
ever a guest could be. 


aWhat happened in this house before I arrived does not concern 
me. At most you could have asked my advice. After all, what is 
Naudas position? He did something most unfortunate, very 
unfortunate, even. But did anyone come forward and complain? 


aNo! The young mands mother declares herself satisfied. If I may 
say soaja 


And Maigret deliberately made light of his next, ominous 
statement, a tactic which misled all three men. 


aThe drama in question was enacted by gentlemen, all well-bred 
people. There were rumors abroad, admittedly. Two or three 
unpleasant pieces of evidence gave cause for concern but the 
diplomacy of our friend Cavre and Naudas money, combined with 
the liking of certain individuals for liquor, averted any possible 
danger. And as for the cap, which in any case would not have 
constituted sufficient proof, I presume Cavre took the precaution of 


destroying it. Isnat that right, Justin?a 


Cavre jumped on hearing himself addressed by his Christian 
name. Everybody turned to look at him but he said nothing. 


aThat, in a nutshell, is the position at present, or rather our 
hostas position. Anonymous letters are in circulation. The Director 
of Prosecutions and the gendarmerie have received some of them. 
There may be an official inquiry into the case. What have you 
advised your client, Cavre?a 


al am not a barrister.a 


aHow modest you are! If you want to know what I think, and 
this is my own personal view and not a professional opinion, for I 
am not a barrister either, in a few daysa time, Naud will feel the 
need to depart with his family. He is rich enough to sell his estate 
and retire elsewhere, possibly abroada|a 


Naud let out a sigh in the form of a sob at the thought of leaving 
what had been his whole life up until now. 


aThat leaves our friend Albana;What do you propose to do, 
Monsieur Alban Groult-Cotelle?a 


aYou donat have to answer,a Cavre hurriedly interjected on 
seeing him open his mouth. aI would also like to say that we are 
under no obligation to put up with this interrogation, which in any 
case is phoney. If you knew the superintendent as well as I do, you 
would realize he is taking us for a real ride, as they would say at 
the Quai des OrfA’vres. I donat know whether you have confessed, 
Monsieur Naud, or how the superintendent got the truth out of you, 
but of one thing I am sure, and that is that my former colleague has 
a purpose in mind. I do not know what that purpose is, but Iam 
telling you to be on your guard.a 


aWell said, Justin!a 
al did not ask for your opinion.a 


aWell, I am giving it all the same.a 


And suddenly his tone changed. For the past quarter of an hour 
he had been waiting for something and had been forced into all this 
play-acting as a result, but now that something had finally 
happened. It was not without good reason that he had kept on 
pacing up and down, going from the hall door to the door opening 
into the dining room. 


Nor was it hunger or greed earlier on that had caused him to go 
into the kitchen for some bread and a hunk of chicken. He needed 
to know if there was another staircase besides the one leading down 
into the hall. And indeed there was a second staircase for the staff 
near the kitchen. 


When he telephoned Groult-Cotelle he had talked in a very loud 
voice, as though unaware of the fact that two women were 
supposed to be sleeping in the house. 


Now, there was someone behind the half-open dining-room 
door. 


aYou are right, Cavre. You are no fool, even though you are 
rather a sad charactera|I have one purpose in mind and that is, let 
me declare it immediately, to prove that Naud is not the real 
culprita|a 


This statement by the superintendent stupefied Etienne Naud 
more than anyone else, for he had to restrain himself from crying 
out. As for Alban, he had turned deadly pale and small red blotches 
which Maigret had not noticed before appeared on his forehead, as 
if he were prey to a sudden attack of urticariada clear proof of his 
inner collapse. 


When he saw the rash, the superintendent remembered how a 
certain, more or less notorious murderer, after a twenty-eight hour 
interrogation during which he had defended himself step by step, 
had suddenly wet his pants like a frightened child. Maigret and 
Lucas had been conducting the interrogation and they had sniffed, 
looked at each other and realized they had the upper hand. 


Alban Groult-Cotelleas nettle-rash was a similar symptom of 
guilt and the superintendent had difficulty in suppressing a smile. 


aTell me, Monsieur Groult, would you rather tell us the truth 
yourself, or would you like me to do it for you? Take your time 
before answering. Naturally, you have my permission to consult 
your lawyera|I mean Justin Cavre. Go off into a corner, if you like, 
and work something out between youa/a 


al have nothing to saya\a 


aSo it is my job to tell Monsieur Naud, who still does not know, 
why Albert Retailleau was killed, is it? For, strange as it might 
seem, even though Etienne Naud knows the young man was killed, 
he has absolutely no idea whya|What were you going to say, Alban? 
a 


aYouare a liar!4 


aHow can you say I am a liar when I havenat said anything yet? 
Come now! I will put the question a different way and it will still 
come to the same thing. Will you tell us why, on a certain, carefully 
chosen day, you suddenly felt the need to go to La Roche-sur-Yon 
and bring back your hotel bill with meticulous care?a 


Etienne Naud still did not understand and looked anxiously at 
Maigret, convinced that this line of attack would prove the 
superintendentas undoing. At first he had been impressed by 
Maigretds manner but now he was rapidly going down in Naudas 
estimation. His animosity towards Groult-Cotelle was pointless and 
beginning to be thoroughly obnoxious. 


It had reached the point when Naud felt he had to intervene. He 
was an honest fellow who disliked seeing an innocent man accused, 
and as host of the house, he would not allow one of his guests to be 
hauled over the coals. 


al assure you, superintendent, you are barking up the wrong 
treea|a 


aMy dear fellow, I am sorry to have to disillusion you, and even 
sorrier that what you are about to learn is extremely unpleasant. 
Isnat that so, Groult?a 


Groult-Cotelle had shot to his feet and for a moment looked as if 
he was going to rush at his tormentor. He had the greatest possible 
difficulty in restraining himself. He clenched his fists and his whole 
body quivered. Finally, he made as if for the door, but Maigret 
stopped him in his tracks by simply asking in the most natural tone: 


aAre you going upstairs?a 


Who would have thought, on seeing the stubborn and stolid 
Maigret, that he was as warm as his victim? His shirt was sticking 
to his back. He was listening carefully. And the truth of the matter 
was, he was frightened. 


A few minutes before, head become convinced that GeneviA’ ve 
was behind the door, as he hoped. He had been thinking of her 
when he had telephoned Groult-Cotelle earlier on and had 
consequently talked in a loud voice in the hall. 


alf I am right,a he was thinking then, asheall come downa/a 


And she had come down. At all events, he had heard a faint 
rustling sound behind the double doors into the dining room and 
one side of them had moved. 


It was on GeneviA’ vedas account, too, that he had addressed 
Groult-Cotelle in such a way a moment ago. Now he was wondering 
if she was still there, for he could not hear a sound. It had crossed 
his mind that she might have fainted, but presumably he would 
have heard her fall. 


He was longing to look behind the half-open door and began 
thinking of how he could do so. 


aAre you going upstairs?a he had flung at Alban. 


And Alban, who seemed no longer to care, retraced his steps and 
positioned himself a few inches away from his enemy. 


aJust what are you insinuating? Out with it! What other slanders 
have you got up your sleeve? Thereas not a word of truth in what 
you are going to say, do you hear?a 


aTake a look at your lawyer.a 


Cavre looked pitiful, indeed, for he realized that Maigret was on 
the right track and that his client was caught in his own web of lies. 


al donat need anyone to advise me. I donat know what you 
might have been told or who could have fabricated such stories, but 
before you say anything, I would like to state that they are untrue. 
If a few bright sparks have succeeded ina/a 


aYou are vile, Groult.a 
aWhat?a 


al say that you are a repugnant character. I say and I repeat that 
you are the real cause of Albert Retailleauds death, and that if the 
laws created by men were perfect, life imprisonment would not be a 
harsh enough punishment for you. In fact it would give me great 
personal pleasure, though I donat often feel like this, to accompany 
you to the foot of the guillotinea|a 


AGentlemen, I call you to witnessa a 
aNot only did you kill Retailleau, but others tooa|a 


al killed Retailleau?a/|I?4|Youdre mad, superintendent!4|Hedas 
mad!a|Heas stark-raving mad, I swear to you!4|Where are these 
people lave killed?4|Show them to me, then, if you pleasea|Well, 
weare waiting, Monsieur Sherlock Holmesa|a 


He was sneering. His agitation had reached its peak. 


aThere is one of thema|a Maigret calmly replied, pointing to 
Etienne Naud, who was looking increasingly bewildered. 


alt seems to me heads a dead man in very good health, as the 
saying goes, and if all my victimsa|a 


Alban had moved closer to Maigret in such an arrogant manner 
that the superintendentds hand automatically jerked up and came 
down on Albanas pale cheek with a thud. 


Perhaps they were going to come to blows, grip each other by 
the waist and roll about on the carpet as befitted the schoolboys the 
superintendent had visualized a short while before. But the sound of 
a hysterical voice shrieking from the top of the stairs stopped them 
in their tracks. 


aEtienne!4!Etienne!4/Superintendent!4!Quick!4!GeneviA vea!a 


Madame Naud came down a few more steps, amazed no one 
appeared to have heard her, for she had already been shouting for a 
good few seconds. 


aHurrya|4 Maigret said to Naud. 4Go up to your daughtera/a 


And he turned to face Cavre and said in a tone which invited no 
reply: 


aJust make sure he doesnat escapea|Do you hear?a 


He followed Etienne Naud up the stairs and went with him into 
the young girlas bedroom. 


aLooka|4 moaned Madame Naud, distraught. 


GeneviA’ ve was lying across her bed with her clothes on. Her 
eyes were half-open but had the glazed look of a sleepwalker. A 
phial of veronal lay broken on the carpet where she had dropped it. 


aHelp me, madamea/a 


The opiate was only now beginning to take effect and the young 
girl was still half-conscious. She drew back, terrified, as the 
superintendent bent down and, gripping her hard, forced open her 
mouth. 


aBring me some water, a lot of water, warm if possiblea|a 
aYou go, Etiennea|In the boilera|a 


Poor Etienne bumped his way down the corridor and backstairs 
like a giddy goose. 


aDonat be afraid, madamea|We are acting in timea|Itas my 
faulta|I didnat think she would react like thisa|Get me a 
handkerchief, a towel, anything will doaja 


Less than two minutes later, the young girl had vomited 
violently. She sat dejectedly on the edge of her bed obediently 
drinking down all the water the superintendent gave her, which 
made her sick all over again. 


aYou can telephone the doctor. He wonat do much more, but to 
be on the safe sideala 


GeneviA’ve suddenly broke down and began to cry, softly, but 
with such weariness that the tears seemed to lull her to sleep. 


alall leave you to look after her, madamea|I think it is best if she 
rests before the doctor comesa|In my opiniondaand unfortunately 
Iave seen rather a lot of cases like this, believe meathe danger is 
overa|a 

They could hear Naud on the telephone downstairs: 

almmediately, yesa|Itas my daughtera|Iall explain when you get 
herea|Noa|Come as you are, in your dressing-gown if you like, it 


doesnat mattera|a 


As he passed Naud in the hall, Maigret took the letter he was 
holding in his hand. He had noticed it lying on GeneviA vedas 
bedside table but had not had a moment to pick it up. 


Naud tried to get the letter back as soon as he had put down the 
receiver. 


aWhat are you doing?a he exclaimed in astonishment. altas for 
her mother and mea|a 


al will give it back to you in a momenta,|Go upstairs and sit with 
hera|a 


aButa|a 


altas the best place for you to be, I promise you.a 


And Maigret went back into the drawing-room, carefully closing 
the door behind him. He held the letter in his hand and was 
obviously reluctant to open it. 


aWell? Groult?4 


aYou have no right to arrest me.a 


al have done nothing illegala|a 


This momentous word almost made Maigret think he deserved 
to be slapped again, but he would have had to cross the room to do 
so and he did not feel up to it. 


He toyed with the letter and hesitated before finally slitting 
open the mauve envelope. 


als that letter addressed to you?a protested Groult-Cotelle. 


ANo, and itas not addressed to you eithera!GeneviA ve wrote it 
before taking the overdosea|Would you like me to return it to her 
parents?a 


Dear Mommy, dear Daddy, 


I love you dearly. I beg you to believe me. But I must put an 
end to my life. I cannot go on living any longer. Do not try to 
find out why, and above all, donat ask Alban to the house 
any more. Hea| 


aTell me, Cavre, did he tell you the whole story while we were 
upstairs?a 


Maigret was convinced that in his agitated state, Alban had 
confessed because of a desperate need to cling to someone, a man 
who could defend him, whose job it was to do so provided he was 
paid for his services. 


As Cavre lowered his head, Maigret added: 


AWell, what have you got to say?a 


And Groult-Cotelle, whose cowardice knew no limits, chipped 
in: 


aShe began ita)a 


aAnd she, no doubt, gave you nasty little pornographic books to 
read?a 


al never gave her anya|a 


aAnd you never showed her certain pictures I saw in your 
library?a 


aShe came across them when my back was turneda|a 
aAnd no doubt you felt the need to explain them to her?a 


al am not the first man of my age to take a young girl fora 
mistressa|I didnat force hera|She was very much in lovea|a 


Maigret laughed abusively as he looked Alban up and down. 
aAnd it was her idea, too, to call in Retailleau?4 


alf she took another lover, that is certainly no affair of mine, 
you must admit. I think you have got an absolute nerve to blame 
me! Me! In front of my friend Naud, just nowa\a 


aWhat was that?4 


ain front of Naud, then. I didnat dare answer and you had the 
upper handa;a 


A car pulled up in front of the steps. Maigret went out of the 
room to open the front door and said, just as if he were master of 
the house: 


AGo straight up to GeneviA veds room. Hurrya!4 


Then he went back into the drawing-room, still holding 
GeneviA vedas letter in his hand. 


alt was you, Groult, who panicked when she told you she was 
pregnant. Youdre a coward and always have been. You are so afraid 
of life that you dare not live by your own effort and so you clutch at 
other peopleas livesa| 


aHe was going to foist that child on some poor idiot who would 
then become its fathera! 


alt was such a practical solution!4|GeneviA ve was to ensnare a 
young man who would think he was sincerely loveda|He would be 
told one fine day that his ardor had resulted in a pregnancya|He 
only had to go to her father, ask to be forgiven on bended knees 
and declare himself willing to make amendsa, 


aAnd you would have gone on being her lover, wouldnat you! 
You bastard!a 


It was young Louis who had put him on the trail when he had 
said: 


GAlbert was angryd|He had several brandies before going off to meet 
herd\a 


And Albertds behavior toward GeneviA vedas father? He had 
been insolent. He had used the most foul language when speaking 
of GeneviA ve. 


aHow did he find out?4 demanded Maigret. 
al donat know.a 
AWould you rather I go and ask GeneviA’ve?4 


Groult-Cotelle shrugged his shoulders. What difference did it 
make, after all? Maigret could not pin a charge on him. 


aEvery morning Retailleau used to go to the post office to collect 
his employersa post as it was being sorteda|He would go behind the 
counter and sometimes helped to sort the lettersa|He recognized 
GeneviA veds handwriting on an envelope which was addressed to 
me. She had not been able to see me alone for several days and 
soa|a 


al seeala 
alf that hadnat happened, everything would have gone 
according to plana|And if you hadnat meddleda/a 


Of course Albert had been angry that night, when for the last 
time he went to see the girl who had used him so shamefully with 
the incriminating letter in his pocket! Moreover, everyone had 
conspired to make a fool of him, her parents included, why should 
he think otherwise? 


He had been led a fine dance, and they were still deceiving him. 
The father was even pretending to have caught him in the act in 
order to make him marry his daughtera} 


aHow did you know he had intercepted the letter?a 


al went to the post office shortly afterwardsa|The postmistress 
said: AWait a minute! I thought there was a letter for youa|a 


aShe hunted high and lowa!I rang GeneviA’vea'I asked the 
postmistress who had been there when they were sorting the post 
and then I realized, Ia|a 


aYou realized that things had taken a turn for the worse and you 
decided to go and see your friend, the prA@fetas private secretary, 
in La Rochea/a 


aThatas my affaira|a 
aWhat do you think, Justin?a 


But Cavre put off replying. Heavy footsteps were heard on the 
stairs. The door opened. Etienne Naud came in looking downcast 
and dejected, his large eyes full of questions he sought in vain to 
answer. At that very moment, Maigret dropped the letter he was 
holding in his hand in so clumsy a fashion that it fell on top of the 
logs and flared up immediately. 


aWhat have you done?a 


alam so sorrya|It doesnat really matter, as your daughter is 


saved and she will be able to tell you herself what she put in her 
lettera|a 


Was Naud taken in? Or was his attitude the same as that of 
certain patients who suspect they are not being told the truth, who 
only half-believe or donat believe at all the doctords optimistic 
words, but who none the less long to hear these very words and so 
be reassured at whatever price? 


aShe is much better now, isnat she?4 


aShe is asleepa|The danger is over, it seems, thanks to your swift 
actiona|I thank you from the bottom of my heart, superintendenta/|a 


The poor fellow seemed to be swimming about in the drawing 
room, as if it had suddenly become too large for him, like an article 
of clothing that has stretched and swamps the wearer. He looked at 
the bottle of armagnac, almost poured himself a glass, but a sense of 
modesty held him back and in the end Maigret had to do it for him. 
He helped himself to a glass at the same time. 


aHereas to your daughter and the end of all these 
misunderstandingsa|a 


Naud looked up at him in wide-eyed astonishment, for 
Aamisunderstandinga was the very last word he had expected to 
hear. 


aWe have been chatting while you were upstairsa|I think your 
friend Groult has something very important to say to youa|Believe 
it or not, he is in the process of getting a divorce, though he hasnat 
told a soula|a 


Naud looked more and more at sea. 


aYesa|And he has other plansa|All this probably wonat make 
you jump for joya|Two wrongs donat make a right, I know, but itas 
a start, anywaya| Well! Iam asleep on my feeta|Didnat someone say 
just now there was a morning train?a 


alt leaves at 6:11,4 said Cavre. aI think Iall take it, whatas 
morea|la 


aWeall travel together, thenajand in the meantime, I am going 
to try and snatch a few hoursa sleepa|a 


He could not help saying to Alban as he went out: 


aWhat a dirty trick!4 


A 


A 


It was still foggy. Maigret point-blank refused to let anyone take 
him to the station and Etienne Naud had bowed before his wish. 


al donat know how to thank you, superintendent. I havenat 
behaved toward you as I should havea|a 


aYou have treated me extremely well and Iave shared some 
excellent meals with you.a 


aWill you tell my brother-in-lawaja 


aOf course I will! Oh! One piece of advice, if I may be so 
bolda|Donat be too hard on your daughtera/a 


A fatherly flicker of a smile made Maigret realize that Naud 
understood perhaps far more than one might suppose. 


aYouare a good sort, superintendenta/ You really are!a|I am so 
gratefula|a 


aYouall be grateful for the rest of your days, as a friend of mine 
used to saya|Good-bye!a|Send me a note from time to timea|a 


He walked away from the house which now seemed stilled, 
leaving the light behind him. Smoke rose from but two or three 
chimneys in the village, only to disappear into the fog. The dairy 
was working at full capacity and looked like a factory from a 
distance. Meanwhile, old DA@sirA© was steering his boat laden 
with pitchers of milk along the canal. 


Madame Retailleau would undoubtedly be asleep now, and the 
tiny postmistress tood|Josaphat would be sleeping off his wine, 
anda! 


Right up to the last minute, Maigret was terrified he would 
bump into Louis. The lad had put so much faith in him and on 
discovering the superintendent had left would doubtless think to 
himself bitterly: 


dHe was one of them, too!a 
Or else: 
aThey got the better of him!a 


If they had got the better of him, they hadnat done so with 
money or fine words, at any rate. 


And as he stood at the end of the platform waiting for the train 
and keeping an eye on his suitcase beside him, he mumbled to 
himself: 


ALook here, son, I wish the world could be clean and beautiful, 
just like youa|And I get upset and angry whenda/a 


Surprise, surprise! Cavre walked on to the platform and stood 
about fifty yards away from the superintendent. 


aThat fellow, there, for instancead|Heds a scoundrela|He is 
capable of all number of dirty tricksa|I know this for a facta;And 
yet I feel rather sorry for hima|Iave worked with himajI know his 
kind and what torments he goes througha|What would have been 
the point of condemning Etienne Naud? And would he have been 
found guilty, anyway?a|There is no concrete proofa|The whole case 
would have stirred up a lot of dirta!GeneviA ve would have been 
called to the witness boxa|And Alban would not just have been 
worried. He would probably have been really pleased to be rid of 
his responsibilitiesa|a 


There was no sign of Louis, which was just as well, for in spite 
of everything Maigret was not proud of himself. This early morning 
departure of his smacked too much of an escape. 


aYou will understand later ond|They are strong, as you 
saya|They stick togethera|a 


Having noticed Maigret, Justin Cavre came over to where he 
was standing but did not dare open a conversation. 


aDo you hear, Cavre? lave been talking to myself, like an olda/a 
aHave you any news?a 


aWhat sort of news? The girl is all right now. The father and 
motherajI donat like you, CavreajI pity you, but I donat like youa|It 
cannot be helpeda|There are some people you warm to and others 
you donata/|But I am going to tell you somethinga|There is one 
expression in common parlance that I hate more than any other. It 
makes me wince and grind my teeth whenever I hear ita;/Do you 
know what it is?a 


aNo.a 
alt will be all right in the end!4 


The train came into the station and in the growing din Maigret 
shouted: 


aBut it will be all right in the end, youall seea|a 


A 


A 


Two years later, in fact, he discovered by chance that Alban Groult- 
Cotelle had married Mademoiselle GeneviA ve Naud in Argentina, 
where her father had started a huge cattle-rearing concern. 


aTough luck on our friend Albert, wasnat it, Louis? But some 
poor devil had to be the scapegoat!4 


Saint-Mesmin-Le-Vieux, March 3, 1943 


